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For the Register. 


» NO. XIV: 

BIBLE THEOSOPHY. OLD AND NEW 
DIFFERENCE TESTAMENTS. 
the difference of the Law 
f the covenant of Works, 
from the eovenant of Faith and Grace. ‘That 
there is an important distinction between the 
one and the other of these, none, probably, will 
deny or doubt. But a clear and just exposi- 
tion of the points of difference between them 


has not, perhaps, been often given. 

The primitive Gentile Christians, having em- 
braced the Gospel of Christ on its own evi- 
dence, were exceedingly perplexed when they 
became acquainted with the Old Testament. 
The God of the Jews seemed to them to bea 
very different Being from the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


In other words, 
from the Gospel; © 


many personages, 
in it, which appeared very exceptionable both in 
regard to their morality and truth. To obviate 
these difficulties, they resorted to the allegorical 
mode of interpretation. This assumption was 
adopted extensively by all ; and by many it was 
carried out to an extreme of extravagance and 
wildness. We have a specimen of it in the 
* Epistle of Barnabas’, written about Be Des 
140. Not only the narrative of personal inci- 
dents, but the law itself of Moses, was regarded | 
as essentially @ éype, having little or no literal 
meaning or value, but artfully contrived to ad- 
umbrate the doctrines and the facts of Christi- | 
anity ; that the real intention of the commands | 
to offer sacrifices, to keep the Sabbath, practice | 
circumeision and pay tithes, was, not that the | 
Jews should really do these things, but, to} 
prefigure the realities of the Gospel. And 


There were, also, | 
customs and transgressions |and the forms of worship by which 


can he be such, without the possession of this 
spirit, however punctual in the performance of 
outward obedience. Hence in his instructions, 
he never insisted upon the externals of religion. 
He gave no creed; prescribed no ritual; insti- 
tuted no form of ecclesiastical polity. He 
neither enjoined, nor prohibited circumcision, 
sacrifices, or attendance at the temple and the 
synagogue. A man might be a true cisciple of 
Jesus and yet a careful observer of all the Mosa- 
ie rites—provided his conscience dictated them 
—or equally a true disciple and yet & neglecter 
of all those rites, if acting conscientiously in 
this neglect. Ofcourse, a man may be a true, 
though not a perfect disciple of Christ, and yet 
be a Romanist, or an Episcopalian, or a Pres- 
byterian, or a Methodist, @ Congregationalist, 
a Unitarian, a Universalist, an Ana-baptist. 
Christianity prescribes not the articles of faith 
the different 
\denominations of Christians are distinguished 
‘from each other. It does not recognise them, 
because it is a relixion of principles ; not a reli- 
igion of forms. A man could not be a Jew un- 
‘less he did observe cays and months, meats end 
|drinks, cireumeision and sacrifice. Hence the 
‘carnal character of Judaism. Christianity is @ 
‘spirit; Judaism was a body. Yet not a dead 
body. The first Adam was made a living soul ; 
the second Adam, a quickening spirit. 

Judaism was adapted to the wants of an un- 
enlifhtened age and people. Rules and fre- 
cepts are for the unlearned and inexperienced. 
Physicians of small enlightenment and experi- 
ence, practise by recipes and nostrums. The 





enlightened medical man practises by principles. 
The rude and the raw in every trade and pro- 
fession are governed by rules; and it is requi- 
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being, I think it a fair inference, that, on the 
principle of justice, he forfeits his own. _ If then, 
repeating the argurrent, as some believe, even 
the criminal passes, at death, instantly toa state 
of perfect happiness, capital punishment does 
him, not only no injustice, but no injury. He is 
removed from this world, where he might be 
tempted to repeat the crime, and bring, upon 
himself and others intense suffering. On this 
ground of argument, the preservation of the 
murderer's life is great inhumanity to him, and 
great inhumanity to society. I see not how 
true benevolence could reasonably object to the 
penalty. 

But though a criminal should justly deserve 
death; if it were certain that at the moment of 
execution, the spirit must go to a state of end- 
less misery,—benevolence, humanity, might 
wish to arrest the hand of the executioner, es- 
pecially if there were a probability, that, after 
a space for repentance and reformation, he 
might be better prepared to die. ‘This must be 
a question of great uncertainty, whether the re- 
prieve from death would pot be adding sin to 
sin. 

Those who have been subjects of the peni- 
tentiary discipline, except in a comparativ 
few instances, as 1 have been informed, give p 
evidence of having been made essentially better 
by it. Many of them, after serving a first and 
a second term, return there again. The disci- 
pline fails to reform them, and is no great terror 








| the penitentiary system have disclosed these 


to them. They go from the penitentiary, 
schooled by intercourse with the most inveterate 
criminals, to corrupt the community, and to en- 
danger the property and the lives of the inno- 
The most ardent and devoted friends of 





cent ! 


facts, and Jament them as results they had not | 


drawn them together: the new comer was Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer. ‘ 

I believe some one has christened D’Isreali 
and him ‘ the Siamese twins of Literature.” 

All this time I had been. sitting near a mild, 
plainly-attired individual, who had not opened 
his mouth since I had been in his company.— 
He was somewhat spare in the frame, and his 
countenance by no means striking; its chief 
characteristic was pensiveness. His hait, thin, 
and slightly curling, was of an iron-gray color. 
His dress was remarkably plain, consisting of 
simple, sober black—altogether the form and 
face was not one which would have caused more 
than a passing notice. Business had commenc- 
ed, fe: had progressed for about half op hae 
when Mr. Landon, the Secretary, (brother to 
L. E. L.) beckoned to the person | have @n= 
deavored to describe—and said, ta 2 

‘ Mr. Campbell, do you approve of this reso- 
lation?” Re 

Mr. Campbell! thought I, is that modest, 
unassaming. man, who shrank almost intoa 
corner; can he be the Bard of Hope! FE gazed 
and gazed again, and then, ‘by slow Se 
eame back’ to my recollection the fe urs 
which 1 had seen delineated, Lawrence. 
wondered I had not noticed the resemblance of 
the original, to the pertrait, before—but after 
all, it was not so much a matter of marvel, for 
Campbell had fallen into the ‘ sere and yellow 
leaf,’ his walk was feeble, and his eyes some- 
what dim—he had, too, that slight stoop in the 
shoulder, so common to studious men, where- 
as, in his engraved portrait he appears as a ‘ tall 
proper man.’ 

hen the business in the afternoon terminat- 

ed, at my request, Dr. Taylor introduced me to 
Campbell, who said many good things, told me 
he had read with great pleasure Galt’s sonnet 
on my Life of Chatterton, and invited me to 
take tea with him on the following evening. 

Mr. Campbell then resided in Leicester 
Square; and generally took all his meals in his 
library which adjoined his bed-room. He re- 
ceived me in the most friendly manner, and ] 


Est 


\speedily engaged in disposing of the ‘cup 


which cheers but not inebriates.’ Our conversa- 
tion principally turned on poets, and their 
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self, then living in all the ignorance and su- 
perstition ot a savage state. This boy, in 
one of his excursions with his playmates for. 
game, was suddenly arrested by a voice which 
he thought the voice of the Great Spirit. He 
stood in wonder and amazement until all his 
companions left him, and then found it impossi 

ble to discover the path to his home. He re- 
mained a night and a day in the woods without 
food ; and in his distress, on the return of the 
second nidht prayed to the Great Spirit to can- 
duct him to his home. 

He soon saw a light, which he followed, 
and in the darkness arrived at his father’s wig- 
wam, where he related to his astonished par- 
ents the cause of his absence, and how he had 
been strangely guided when lost. Not long 
afterward, when at play near his wigwam, the 
same voice addressed him in his native tongue, 
bidding him to go and tell what he had heard. 
He fully believed it to be the voice of the 
Great Spirit, and his mind was filled with awe, 
while his parents heard his statements with 
half-ineredulous surprise. Soon after this, his 
father, having collected his furs, resolved to 
visit St. Augustine (about 50 miles distant) to 
dispose of them, and to take his youngest son 
with him. To this child the mother was pe- 
culiarly attached, and naturally expressed her 
regret at his father’s determination ; bat as this 
was fixed, when they took their leave she 
placed her hands tenderly upon the head of 
her favorite boy, and with tears commended 
him to the care of the Great Spirit. On the 
arrival of the old chief at St. Augastine, he 
‘fell into the company of another chief of the 
same tribe, whom he had long known, and by 
whom he was invited to visit a tavern and 
partake of the ‘ fire-water’—the banefal cup, 
so enchanting yet so destructive to the Indian 
race, Both became intoxicated, and a quarrel 
ensued. The barbarous whites urged them on 
to a deadly contest ; covered with wounds and 
blood, they finally separated, and the father 
of oar poor boy sought his room with his child, 
a lay down, exhausted and bleeding, upon the 

oor. 




















‘If any man do the will of God, he shall know 
of the gearagee His re for ager a 
edge made the acquisition of it easy, and thoug 
unable to read, he became wise in the things of 
salvation. The peace of God which 
understanding, kept his mind in hours of adver- 
sity and amid manifold on . On one 
occasion he suffered shipwreck, and every soul 
except himself perished. On a small portion of 
the wreck, far from land, he remained for more 
than twenty-foar hours, expectiny immediate 
death; but, to use his own expression, these 
were the happiest hours of his life... 

At length he came to Philadelphia, and when, 
as usual, the excellent minister of the Seamen's 
chapel, at the close of a prayer-meeting, 
invited strangers from the great deep who de- 
sired to speak to. do so, he rose and astonished 
the audience with the account of his life, and 
how he had been called out of the darkness of 
a savage state to a knowledge of God and the 
hope of salvation, The worthy pastor of this 
congregation, the Rev. John Douglass, took 
him to his house, taught him to read, encour- 
aged him to study the sacred Scriptures, and 
fully prepare himself to preach the gospel to his 
ancivilized kindred and tribes He foand him 
entirely deveted to the cause of God, prepared 
to make progress in all nowledge that might 
increase his qualifications for usefulness to his 
people and the world. From the time when 
he supposed himself to be illumined spiritually 
from on high, he took peculiar delight in the 
society of any geamen whom he found to possess 
a Christian spirit, or whom he was enabled to 
jead to the true worship of God; and having 
watched by the death-bed of one who died in 
the expectation of eternal life, he made a voy- 
age to Liverpool to communicate the tiidings of 
his peaceful departure to his widowed and 
pious mother. ‘To see her (which he did) and 
impart consolation to her in her grief, was his 
only, but an ample reward. 

ighteen months ago, Hustilocushe (or John 
Douglass Bemo, the uame he received in bap- 
tism,) came with his benefactor, the Rev. Mr. 
Douglass, to Washington. He was then 19 


In the dead hour of the night the child spoke , years of age, some six feet, two inches in height, 


to his father, but received no answer, and when |and in his manly form well proportioned, his 


mach of this fanciful doctrine has been trans- | Site to have rules uatil the man has outgrown | 


mitted, through every intervening generation, |them. ‘ While the heir is a child he is under 
down to the present day. The existing ortho- | tutors and governors.’ His welfare requires it. 


douxy of our times makes great account of the There is a childhood of the raceas well asof the | 


doctrine of types. \t assumes that God instituted individual. Moses was surpassed in spirituality 
the sacrificial altar to be a type of the death of by prophets who succeeded him. On the con- 


our Lord Jesus Christ; that Judaism, as a whole, | ‘rary, the religion of Jesus Christ was so great- 
was but @ shadow, of which Christianity is ‘he |!y in advance of the times of his advent that the 
substance; that there was no value in the for-|2g@ has not yet arrived when his doctrine can 
mer exeept what is derived from the latter. be generally understood and duly appreciated. 
Though the wild extravagance of this mode | The Christian church has never been pure of 
of Scriptural interpretation has passed away, the leven of external legalism. There is per- 
yet a great measure of it has been continued | haps as much of it among Romanists and Epis- 
and ig still retained. Though Moses, holding | copalians as there was among the Jews. 
up his hands, on the mount, while the battle be-| Again: Judaism contained many discrepanctes 
tween Israe! and Amalek was being fought, is ‘and inconsistencies, from which Christianity is 
not now insisted upon as being the designed|exempt. In one part of the law of Moses is 
symbol of Jesus on the cross, as it is declared to| this prohibition; *Thou shalt not kill." In 
have been in the ‘ Epistle of Barnabas’; yet, | another it ordains that some men shail kill other 
we are still taught to believe, that the work of ;mena; that they shall kill the Sabbath-breaker, 
Noah was a designed type of the Christian plan the stubborn son, the’adulterous wife and other 


of salvation ; that Abraham lifting up his son on descriptions of transgressors. All this was a | 


the altar was a designed type of God, giving |e7°*"*"eonestonaw The..sixth. article.of the 
His SOm to die in behalf of mankind ; 
brazen serpent, placed on a pole, was contrived |* ; 
for the purpose of typifying Jesus, our Lord, eighth, all theft; the nioth, all falee testimony, 
whole |2nd the tenth, all covetousness. There would 
be a manifest inconsistency in giving so par- 
oblations, abstinences, cities of refuge, Sabbath. tial an exposition to the opin whieh 
, eft, all faise testimon 

scape-goat, ete., were ordained for the very end forbid all adultery, all theft, many 
f prefieuring f the | and covetousness, as to make these forbidden 
OF prteng 5 ~ a : ? 

"her i : tifiable in numerous cases. 
We, however, repudiate the whole | things venial and jus if 
against the assumption | And yet, by countenancing war and capital pun- 
ishment, the sixth commandment is as plainly 


| violated by the law itself, as it would have been 


suspended on the cross; and that the 


the future phenomena o 
Gospel. 
doctrine. We protest 
that any part or particle of Judaism was design- 
edly typical and for future use. On the contra- 
ry, we hold that all the Mosaical institutions , 
and patriarchal usages were designed to answer |'00 not very unfrequent—a man might justly 
were (defile his neighbor's wife, steal his property, 


‘by ordaining that in certain cases—and those 


the wants of the time ‘then present’, 
adapted to the exigences of the people to whom | covet his house and libel his good and well-de- 
they were given and who practised them. served reputation. Furthermore; the law of 
What an unreasonable and improbable hypothe- | Moses, enjoined the sublime precept, * Thou 
sis, that God gave the Israelites ordinances {shalt love thy neignbor as thyself.” And yet it 
which they could not anderstand! Gave them, | permitted poligamy, slavery and a criminal code 
not for the profit of that people, who bore the |that was most inhuman, bloody and barbarous. 
burden of them, but for the mere satisfaction of | And here also was a palpable and gross discrép- 
distantly future generations? Would such a ancy. 
procedure either manifest or magnify the wis- | clusive of all injustice, oppression and compul- 
dom and goodness of God ? | sive degradation. 

But it is answered that the author ofthe Epis-| Finally ; Judiaism addressed the ° self-love 
tle to the Hebrews has set the example and and the fears of men; Christianity addresses 
justified the principle of typical interpretation. | their gratitude and conscience. The one ap- 
We admit the employment of historical facts | peals to their sense of interest; the other, to 
as types and symbols, for the purpose of illus-| their sense of right. That spoke to their under- 
(ration. In this sense ‘ the waters of Noah’, | standing ; this speaks to their heart. Moses 

the tabernacle of witness’, ‘ the ark of the tes- | would make men nghteous by force of law; 
mony’, * the smoking altar and the slain vie- | Jesus would make them righteous by the power 
And oftrath. The forme: would make them sud- 
snd jects; the latter would make them freemen. 


‘ , ‘ ° r 

ims , Were types of Christian realities. 
to any other sense, we utterly demur. 
even if the writer of the * 


works—of Crabbe, ] remember he spoke in the 
most enthusiastic terms. Keat’s poems, he 
said, were too labored. The ‘Ode to a Night 
'ingale,’ he considered his best production. 
| to a thorough reformation of their lives. There | << Sir, I asked, is your opinion of 
La 8 Shelley,’ he replied, ‘was a poet for poets 
) generally guilty of capital crimes, to whom the | only—few others could understand him. His 
Nothing | Works are like a shivered mirror—a collection 
‘ brillant fragments.’ 
After an interval of silence, he observed, 
‘ After all, Goldsmith must, perhaps, be con- 
| repentance. Whatever it is that produces this weer as one of our preg: ponte. I pent his 
| fant i | works over every year with renewed pleasum. 
Pe: Wc hucusss ae gems mas Nothing can exceed the pathos of ph passa- 
It is better, immeasurably better, to die a sin- | ges in his ‘ Deserted Village;’ had he not been 


/expected. It is to be remembered that these 
hardened in crime are slow to feel the power of | 
_ religious and moral influence, so far as to be led 


| is a class of minds, and of that class are those 


| penitentiary has little or no terror. of 
j ° . 0 
less than the thought of an immediate, eternal | 
destiny, can move them to serious reflection and 


| cere penitent than to live a hardened criminal. | so indolent he might have written the Returnto | 


Death, let it be remembered, is an appointment, | Auburn.’ 


ry . . We then chatted on a multitude of subjects; 
vengeance, but of divine love. ‘ ; ; 
ee at Serene Ven r actors, artists, and all manner of noticeable 


‘Tis Heaven's last effort of good will to man.’ people were spoken of. Icannot call to mind 


_he took his hand he found it motionless and | comntenance intetligent, mild, and ful of benev- 


|cold. The truth flashed upon his mind that he 
had no longer a living father, and in the agony 
of his grief he heard a voice which he thought 
that of the Great Spirit, saying, I will give you 
‘another father.’ He followed the corpse of 
his father to its grave, to which he returned to 
weep, and in his ignorance and grief sought to 
disinter the marred and bloody form that he lov- 
|ed. As he wandered about the streets of the 
| village, a benevolent master of a vessel, learn- 
| ing something of his destitute condition, took 
him by the hatid, led him to his ship, and_per- 
| suaded him to remain. ‘The vessel soon sailed, 
, and in her, during three years, he visited sev- 
eral parts of the world, and acquired some 
imperfect knowledge of the English language. 
But a deep and mysterious gloom hung over his 
soul. His heart was pierced by the recollec- 
tion of the terrible death of his father, and his 
mind agitated by the remembrance of that sub- 
lime voice which had repeatedly called him, 


jolence ; able with some hesitation to read the 
| Seriptures, which were his daily study, and to 
‘speak slowly but impressively the English lan- 
| guage. 

| The statement here submitted was derived 
;from many personal conversations with him, 
and from his public addresses, of which he made 
several to large audiences. He was then ex- 
ceedingly desirous of visiting his tribe, cherish- 
ling the tenderest affection. for his mother, and 
|his brothers and sisters, (some fourteen of 
| whom he had left, nine vears before, in Florida, 
|and of whose fate he had no exact information.) 
| His heart glowed like a live coal with love for 
}his people, and he was ready to lay down his 
| life for their eternal welfare. The Indian De- 
| partment readily appointed him a-teacher, with 
asmall salary, and in commany with General 
Armstrong he soon left this city for the new but 
, far distant home of his tribe. 

' In a brief letter, published about a year ago 





The law of impartial love must be ex- | 


Epistle to the He- 
brews’ intended to employ those Scriptural 
facts as types in a higher sense, we should de- 
cline a submission to him as an infallible au- 
thority. We beleve, however, that 
understand the Apostle Paul as intending to 


if we 


That sought to lay them under restrictions; this, 
to bring them into enlargement. One treated 
the people as children; the other treats them as 
men. 

| Moses was much improved upon and exceed- 
ed by prophets who came after him ; especially 


teach that Abraham’s two wives were designed by Micah, Isaiah, Ezekiel and the author of the 


to prefigare ; the one, mount Horeb; and the 
other, mount Zion ; we should do but small jus- 
tice to his intellect and judgment. 


In what, then, does consist the difference be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New; be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity! Were it re- 
quired of us to express this difference in one 
word, we should say, that the former is a book 
of rules; the latter, a book of principles ; that 
the one gives us precepts and laws to make us 
righteous; the other describes the motives and 
the spirit in which alone righteousness consists. 
In making this declaration we would be under- 


stood as Speaking in general terme. We are 
aware that the Ojq Testamen 


principles, and that the 
precepts. Yet the ; 
two documents is, that the one ; , 

legal; the other, internally: spiritecl, neues 
prescribes a set of rules for the oni mays 
overt acts, and says to every man 
rules and you are righteous, 
Ged. The Lord Jesus makes little ace, 
these rules and tells his hearers to aie 6 
motives of uprightness, humility, | 
heart, benvolence toward man and 


t contains many 
New gives numerous 
revalent character of the 


keep these | 
holy, accepted of | 


Pureness of 


of venera- 


ti ‘ . 
= for God, in order to fulfil all righteousness 
ave good tnotives, possess ' 
a good he: 
‘ behold, »P & eart, and 


Evangelist Well expresses the distinc 
before us when he Says 
by Moses, but grace an 
Christ,’ 


tion now 
* For the law was given 
d truth came by Jesus 


Pre. to the doctrine o: vhrist, he who is 
vated by a right spirit is a good man. Nor 


t from | 


all things are clean unto you.’ The | 


150th Psalm. But Jesus has never been equalled. 
i disciples have never come up to his stand- 
ard even of doctrine. They have made much 
more account of creeds and forms than he did. 
He designed that his church should be truly 
catholic ; but the catholicity of his followers hed 
been but a form and variety of sectarianism. 
He taught them to judge no man and to wait 
the judgment of God ; but they have confident- 
ly adjudged all to be raprobates whose detail of 
belief did not tally with theirewn. The king- 
dom of Moses has been; itis gone by; but the 
kingdom of Jesus, in its fulness, is yet to come. 
Moses instituted a special organism; Jesus 
/ Christ instituted none. The former described 
Jehovah as the tatelary God of a single family 
or nation; the latter represented him as the 
Father of all mankind. Thos was ‘ broken 
down the middle wall of partition’ between the 
Hebrew-Israe] and ‘ the whole Israel of the hu- 














ulation of | man race.’ It is the exceeding glory of the 


Gospel that it gives us an impartial God ; one 
whose will it is that all men should come to the 
knowledge of the truth and be saved. ss. F. 





} 
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For the Register. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. NO. IV. 
james I. 15: «Sim, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
In answering the question, whether capital 
Punishment ought not be abolished, all de pends, 
as I view it, on a previous qaéstion, whether 
capital punishment be a better or more effectual 
preventive of crime than any other; or whether 
it be required for the security of life. If one, 





with wilful malice, has taken the life of a fellow- 


The voice of God, in the change appoiate 
from life to death, speaks with power to the 
soul. 


So in nature— | 
} 


| ‘The winter is as needful as the epring; 


The ouree® 
that the | decalogue forbids aiff human bloodshed as exclu- wrenivinestailieas hia 


vely as- the seventh forbids all adultery; the | 


Can it then be made to appear convictons with | 
principles of benevolence and humanity, that 
the laws of the land shuuld take the life of one, | 
who, with malice prepense, has taken life? 

The murderer has sent out of the world a 
highly estimable and nseful member of society. 
It is great cruelty to society to be deprived of 
such an excellent member. The widow and 

the fatherless, and other bereaved relatives suf_ 
fer a wound never to be healed in this world.— | 
| This is cruelty, an outrage against all principles 
of benevolence and humanity. Can there be 
| benevolence or humanity, in leaving it in the 
| power of the murderer to repeat such acts !— 
| It seems to me that true benevolence, whilst it 
would do no wrong to the guilty, would guard, } 
with at least equal caution, the lives of the inno- | 


} 
\ ; 
| cent, and of such as are valuable to the commu- 
| nity. I cannot comprehend that sort of benev- 


olence, that would murder the innocent, or con- | 
sent to the murder of the innocent, to screen | 
from justice the guilty. 
It is the duty of society, a duty of benevo- | 
| lence, no lees than of justice, to protectits good 
| and useful members. We should think the sur- | 
| geon out of his senses, if he should amputate a 
sound and healthy limb, ta save and cure a dis- | 
| eased limb, especially when there was evidence | 
| of danger to the whole body from the diseased 
{ limb. 


j 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
A Personal Recollection by the Author of Chatter- | 
ton. | 





| don, I accompanied my friend, Dr. William 
_ Cooke Taylor—one of the best statistical wri- 
| ters in England—to a meeting of the Literary 
Fund Society, in Leicester Square. Among 
those present were some of our most celebrated 
| authors—indeed, all the book makers or book , 


d halfhe said. 


Some six years ago, whilst residing in Lon- 





publishers. There was William Jerdan, with 
his tall, bony figure, and his hard features, 


little Crofton Croker, author of the ‘ Fairy Le- | 


comic expression, formed a striking contrast to 
the Magnate of the Literary Gazette. Sharon 
Turner, of ‘ Middle Age,’ celebrity, sat thought- 
fully at the table, whilst the prince of punsters, 
Hood, looked as distal as if hamot and him- 
self were perfect strangers to each other. The 
author ofthe ‘ Comic Annual’ was evidently ill, 
and not long afterwards he told me that he ‘ spit 
more blood ana made more puns than any man in 
Christendom.’ Coningsby D’ Israeli, dressed in 
the extreme of fashion, verging on fopism, 
lounged near a window, his glass screwed into 
his eye, quizzing the passengers below. No 
one could mistake the Mosaic origin of ‘ Young 
England.’ He was strikingly handsome, and 
his head was beautifully formed. Poor John 
Galt, three parts paralyzed, limped into the 
room and sat down by the side of Dr. Maginn, 
who was dealing out wit and wisdom toa cir- 
cle, comprising Morier, author of ‘ Hajji Baba, 
| Leigh Hunt, Prangions Jerrold, Paul Pry Poole, 








Laman Blanchard,’ and others whose names | 
forget. Hope, the author of Anastasius, was 
conversing quietly with Dr. Croly. 

Itsat watching with much interest the men 
from whose works [ had derived pleasure and 
profit, when I heard a vehicle dash up to the 
dvor of the house, and looking out r saw a 
‘stylish’ turn-out. The cab was faultless in all 
its appointments—the blood horse and the ‘ Ti- 
gers’ themselves seemed to be the very aristo- 
erats of their respective tribes—the white kid 
reins were gracefully thrown across the horses 
loins by a delicate primrose gloved hand, and 4 
gentleman dressed with the most scrupulous at- 
tention, but not over-dressed, quitted the cab and 
in a moment afterwards entered the Committee- 
room. He exchanged, somewhat haughtily I 
thought, the usual courtesies with his fellow 
committee-men, and sauntered over to D’ Israeli. 

These two well-dressed authors, looked 

the rather negligent tribe 


gends,’ whose smooth, bald head, and half 


evem I perfectly remember. | asked him which 
he considered to be the most perfect poem in the 
English language? 

‘ There is no poem,’ he replied, ‘ taken as a 
whole, [ think, so perfect as Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Church-yard; every line is a picture.’ 

There was a most amiable feature in Camp- 


bell’s colloquial criticisms—an entire absence of | 


it-feéling towards his brother bar+-- Nu anu 
unkind word did he utterto any one, and when 
he felt he could not praise, he dextrously chang- 
ed the topic, and passed on to panegyrize some 
productions of sterling merit. The only thing 
approaching to bitterness which fell from: his lips 
was a remark as to the treatment he received 
from a party, who shall be nameless, whilst ed- 
iting the New Monthly Magazine. 

I ventured to expressmy regret that he had 
hot written more. 


‘The wonder is,’ said he, ‘ | have written so 
much. Severe studies in early youth shattered 
a frame never ot the strongest. When my 
‘Pleasures of Hope’ appeared, I acquired so 


much reputation that I almost feared to risk it ; 
the whole ofthat poem was written in two-days 
and a night, and altered but little. The ‘ Mari- 
ners of England’ was composed as I walked 
along the street.’ 

Most authors, I remarked, have favorites 
amongst their own productions. 
have you preference for either of your poetic 
family? : 

‘Yes, J prefer the‘ Last Man,’ to any I have 
written. I did not greatly admire it at first, 
nor for some time after it was published and 
popular, but when I went with Lord Jeffry to a 
concert in Edinburgh, and to my astonishment 
Braham came forward and sung it to magnificent 
music, [ was paralyzed, and wondered if I had 
written the words. I had been praised, over- 
praised before, but I never felt that I was a real 
poet tillthen. After the applause had ceased, 


| some one called cut, ‘ Campbell,’ and Campbell 


was the cry. Jeffry made we get up and bow, 
but I musi have looked like a gump. I shrunk 
back into the darkest part of the box, and cried 
like a child. ? 

I mentioned to him, that Hannah More had 
presented to me, with a kiss (when a child) a 
copy of ‘Gertrude of Wyoming,’ and that his 
name was written on the fly-leaf. 

‘ Yes, I remember, I sent her a presentation 
copy. She lived at Barley Wood, near Wring- 
ton, where Locke is buried. Mrs. More was 
then so popular that she was quite the Queen 
Bee of the Blue Stocking Hive. She was no 
great favorite of mine as a Poetess, but her in- 
fluence at that time was great and beneficial. 
What a different woman was Mrs. Hemans! 


standing by the side of, and conversing with, | If ever there was on this earth a ready made 


angel, Felicia is one. 

* Well,’ said Campbell, ringing the bell, I al- 
ways finish the evening by drinking ‘tother side 
’o the Tweed.’ @ 

He made himself a very weak potation of 
‘mountain dew,’ and [ joined in the ‘ amiable 
weakness,’ more talk, more ‘ opinionating,’ un- 
til the clock struck 

* The wee short hour ayont the twal.’ 


Campbell ‘shook hands with me at the door, 
and invited me to come whenever I liked. He 
called on me the next day at my lodgings, and 
after a stroll in the Zoological Gardens, parted, 
never more to meet. 

The ‘ Literary World ’ is but too well aware, 
that the Bard of Hope now reposes in the Ab- 
bey Sanctuary. Nobles bore his pall, and paid 
a willing tribute to his genius. About his grave 
Memory shed tears, but Hope illuminated the 
Sepulchre. Campbell's last home was sur- 
rounded by the great, the wise ; @ mourner, too 
was there, unseen, but whose influence was not 
unfelt :— 

¢ Call it not in vain, they do not err 
Who say that when a Poet dies, 

Mute Nature mourns her’ Worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies.’ 


THE SEMINOLE PREACHER. 


‘The greatest virtues have probably been ever the 
most obscure; and I am persuaded that in all ages of 
the world more genuine heroism has been overlooked 
than either recorded or observed. That aliquid di- 
vinum, as Tully calls it, that celestial spark which 
every man who coolly contemplates his own mind may 
discover within him, operates where we least look for 
it, and ofiea raises the noblest productions of virtue in 
the shade and obscurity of Jife.—Fitzosborne’s 
Letters. 


Som tea years ago there was roaming amid 
the forests of Florida an Indian boy of the 
Seminole tribe, and a nephew of Osceola, 
about ten years of age. His father was a 
chief, and with his mother and a large fami- 











strangely amon 
around theatre fellow feeling seemed to have 


ly of brothers and sisters, all older than him- 


One opinion which he gave, how- | 


May I ask, | 


,and the purpose of which was unrevealed, ia the Sailor’s Magazine, he announced his first 
He had become impressed, with the idea that it |interview with his people, who received him 
was the will of the Gr-at Spirit that he should | 8 one from the dead, but no mother’s or broth- 
find another father. He had traversed the ocean, | T'S OF sister’s voice greeted his return. All 

| visited strange lands, but this promised father | Were gone except a solitary brother, still wan- 
had not been found. What could be the rea- | dering around the morasses of Florida. A few 
sont |days ago, | met at my door this most remarka- 

It occurred to him that he had offended the | ble young man. He was unchanged, except 
, Groat Spirit : his sins arose in appalling num- ;somewhat wasted by long disease and the ex- 
« . 


| bers aNd iaegutrade 4-2-2 te wane | DOSUTES na weak gate of health during his 
| act of his childhood, his unkindness or cruelty | Journey from the Minow “coumrys over 


| to his codirades, or to the wild animals he was | @fler he left home, while travelling alone on 
wont to pursue, arose in memory, and his mis- | horseback, he was attacked with a fever on the 
ery increased beyond endurance. He was sad | banks of the Arkansas, but was enadled to find 
and silent, bat his gloomy thoughts darkened | 4 om oe a oom of ae ‘a ~_ 
the expression of his countenance. He medi-|™edical aid. [His disease proved to be typhus 
tated suicide. As he leaned over the side of | fever, continuing six weeks, near the termina- 
the shin, thinking that he would plunge into Pes es ony ate anergrol o gh hima ‘tae to 
the waves, he lifted his eyes and saw the heav- | death. A Creek Indian hearing of his illness, 
ens serene and shining upon him with incom- rag with po eA watched nage and 
| parable glory. ‘To himself he said, the Great | ¥¥ 51s remedies and assiduities, with the divine 
Spirit that eauses the sun to shine and spreads bear saved his life. BP a Never 7 vn 
forth these heavens, and bids the ocean re-|!uSed compensation, while the charges of the 
pose, or rouses to fierceness its mighty waves, can white physicians, who despaired of his recovery, 
relieve my distress, and calm my troubled soul. | #Mounted to eighty dollars. 
He descended into the hold of the vessel, and on learn from Mr. Bemo that the way appears 
his knees implored help from this Great Spirit. | OPe" for bis Christian efforts among the Semi- 
To his excited imagination appeared a form of | noles ; that the prineipal chief has set the ex- 
wonderful brightness and a countenance of inde- j amples ree - eye 4 es em - 
we . : _|the Sabbath; that he r. * as preach 
Perrirpyrg gore eT 
were the > gga of has heart. 7 nese Lov pra eens heenatenanechoul sdeetind 
ties ceased. Peace took possession of his mind, ; . 
and a divine spirit of eisoedinetts was breathed #8 Tevealed in the Scriptures, and that in his 
‘over his spirit. He had before regarded the &tnest labors for this suffering tribe (many of 
white man with indignation, as the enemy and i hes ae ee Cave! the hardships | 
Syrensr of his pope; sow bo doved se Hee omar aad ealeman) be bas ye 
welfare of all men. | “ 
His ne the tones of his voice, | i oe pede 4s eprom 2 bape po 7. 
every motion, spoke to others of a mighty | ™@%e known to these poor children of the wii- 
change. Every object that met his eye-—the | derness the unsearchable riches of that Savior 
ocean, sun, sky, the clouds ever changing in | who has so wonderfally called him to be a teach- 
form and hue, were invested with new beauty, acta 8 _ - te ey erp apoead bo 
i nee" : : ” ‘ a c 
and all nature seemed living and glowing in the |" * a “ belie “a ts 0 - "hich 
smile of the Great Spirit. He felt that he was | YOUN), an picks te *C gg Ph ne 
protected and loved by that Great Spirit—that | PUTPOSe of Providence, (Cor. Comm. Adv. 
he had made him happy—and he ardently de- | 
bets to meee ba his goodness and loving DANIEL O0’CONNELL. 
Wg eet ane tg ar Se rte ih oI The following is an extract from the late trav- 


' ful like himself. The simple yet imperfect ex- high : 
| pression of his emotions affected the whole | els of Viscount D’Arlingcourt, now publishing, 
in continuation of Waldie’s Library : 





| ship’s company. 


He visited Africa, the West Indies, &nd the 
| Southern States of this Union, and wherever he 
| went, though but 17 years of age, and knowing 
| little of the English language, he gathered 
| crowds about him, on the seashore, the wharves, 
| or the market-place or street, and spoke to them 
of the Great Spirit of the Universe, of his mer- 
cy, of his laws, (as far as he understood them,) 
of his presence, and his power. 
in which he sailed was lying in the port of 
Charleston, he wandered some distance into 
the interior of the State, and on one Sunday 
morning observed a large gang of slaves labor- 
ing on a plantation, while their master, an old, 
gray-haired man, was walking beneath his por- 
tico. The young Seminole approached in his 
Indian costume, his long black hair hanging in 
ringlets on his shoulders, and in broken English 
desired permission to speak to these toiling 
slaves. 

He spoke of the duty of worshiping the 
Great Spirit on the Sabbath (of thesanetity of 
which he had obtained some knowledge,) but 
the planter abruptly refused to grant his re- 
quest. With a word of admonition that the 
white man’s age indicated his nearness to the 
grave,the Indian youth retired, but was soon 
followed by asmall pegro boy, who was com- 
manded to run and tell him that if he would 
return he might address the pone All hands 
were summoned from the field, and beneath that 
portico this youthful Seminole spoke’ to them 
affectingly of his own experience, onder the 
fatherly care of the Great Spirit, and besought 
them to devote their hearts to Him ; to eease to 
do evil and learn to do well; and then with 
difficult utterance, but a sublimity of thought 
and emotion, he invoked the blessing of the Al- 
mighty Father on their souls. The feelings of 
the planter were subdued. He sought fora 
Bible, but finding none in his house, despatch- 
ed a servant several miles to obtain one. The 
Indian bade him farewell, but was urged again 
to visit him. On his return, about a week af- 
ter, early in the morning, as he entered the por- 
tico, he observed the parlor of this planter filled 
with his servants, while he read to them the di- 
vine word, and knelt down with them in worship 
of the Great Spirit. The warmest weleume 
was extended to him, and he was earnestly 
pressed to remain for many days. 

In the experience of this poor wandering In- 





While the ship | 


O’Connell broke up the assembly, and then 
still surrounded by adulation, incense, and hom- 
age, took the road to Tara Hall, an immense 
mansion belonging to Mr. Lynch, and situated 
at the foot of the Mountain of Kings. There, 
under a vast tent, a banquet of from one thous- 
and to one thousand two hundred covers was 
repared, at which the Liberator wag to preside. 
The manage. of the entertainment had included 
me among the guests; a room had been kept 
for me in the house, and I was told that my 
place at table would be by the side of the illus- 
trious chief. I went to Tara Hall accompanied 
by Henry Grattan. 1 was most eager to enter 
into conversation with O’Connell, and I was 
conducted to a small sitting-room, whither he 
had retired to enjoy some renose after the exer- 
tions of the morning. The great Hall of the 
mansion was full of company: he was to join 
them at a later hour. 

Only one or two of the Liberator’s most inti- 
mate friends, and the host’s daughter, the pret- 
ty Miss Catherine Lynch, were with him. He 
welcomed me with gracious courtesy, and made 
me sit on the sofa beside him. J had thus an 
opportunity of regarding him at my leisure. 

O’Connell is tall,* and strongly built ; one 
would suppose him to be a wrestler of the olden 
time. His eye is animated and intelligent, his 
voice is keen and sonorous. He expresses him- 
self elegantly and quietly, and with convincing 
sincerity and earnestness. His gestures are of- 
ten dignified, and though there is a certain vul- 
garity in his physiognomy, yet his deportment 
is majestic. He possesses, moreover, all the 
good qualities and all the defects necessary for 
a popular orator, being by turns rough and 
smooth, energetic and yielding, courteous and 
abrupt. . 

Our conversution was extremely animated ; 
he spoke of the Queen with profound respect, 
and of her Government with bitter scorn. 

* Wellington,’ said he to me, ‘ was born six 
miles from ‘Tara, and this [rishman thinks only 
how he can must injure Ireland: he will not 
succeed, I hope. Besides he has solved a prob- 
lem for me; he has proved that without actions 
of real merit, without superior talents, one may 
become a great man entirely by accident and 
chance. It was at the very moment when he 
was about to fly from Waterloo that he found. 
himself suddenly victorious ; and he was the 





last who expected it.’ 


dian youth was fulfilled the Savior’s promise | 
" ’ 





———— 





dangers of rebel 
selves ran who opened to others the carect of 
revolt. | « ; 

‘I, like you, hate sedition,’ he answered ; 
‘but oppression is also odious to me. I do not 
labor to overthrow, but to be free. I shall tri- 
umph by the force of principle, by the irresisti- 
ble progress of human thought; by the breath 
of civilization, which confers a new existence on 
mankind, and by the support of a God of Jus4 
tice. 1 shal] have no need of war.’ 

‘You may be attacked—persecuted.’ 

‘ Persecutions! let them come. They will 
increase My power.’ 

‘ But if the sword quit the sheath? Ifthe axe 
menace your heads?’ 

* Oh, then, I have but to say one word, and 
on the following day I shall have under my 
banner an army of five hundred thousand men, 
nay, a million if necessary.’ 

‘ How would you arm your troops ?” 

‘ Nothing easier! They would take the en- 
emy’s muskets and cannons from him. Theen- 
emy himself would pass over to their colors, 
with arms and baggage. 1 should still conquer 
without fighting.” 

O'Connell spoke with persuasive eloquence. 
This old man, who is said to be near his seven- 
ty-fifth year, retains in his features and thoughts 
all the energy of a more vigorous age. 

‘You are a poet?’ he resumed. ‘ Here are 
some lines T composed yesterday, before the 
meeting of Tara.’ ; 

He read me the following stanza : 

© Oh, Erin! shall it e’er be mine 
To wreak thy wrongs in battle line, 
To raise victor head and see 
Thy hills, thy dales, thy people free? 
That gleam of bliss is all J crave 
Between my labors and rave.’ 

Daniet O’Connett, M. P. 

for the County of Cork. 


prs 











* It has been affirmed that O’Connell’s head, next to 
| that of Napoleon, is the broadest and largest that has 
| ever been known. 





ABOLITION OF MILITIA TRAINING. 


Nothing marks more certainly, though quiet- 
ly, the decline of the war spirit among the 
great mass of the people, than their unwilling- 
|ness to continue the ever extremely popular 
‘system of militia drills. It was retained, in 
| Massachusetts by a few war-spirits, until nearly 
all men of sense became weary and ashamed of 
it; and then the legislature in 1839 released 
|from military drills all that had been liable to 
| that service, and provided a fund of $50,000 a 
year to be distributed, at the rate of five dollars 
each, among any nymber of the old militia not 
|exceeding 10,000, who voluntarily trained a 
} certain number of timesevery year. Still, even 
this offer has never rallied in any year, more 
|than 7000 volunteers; and the number, we be- 
lieve, is constantly diminishing. 

Marne, in 1843-4, entirely abolished the sys- 
‘tem of militia drills, repealing all her laws that 
| required that useless service, but retaining the 
| militia system, simply by continued enrolment 
| ofall that would be beund at her call to come 
forth for the support of her laws, or the defence 
| of her soil. 
| Vermont, at the recent session of her lecis- 
| lature, has followed the example of Maine. She 
_ passed an act repealing all laws that heretofore 





|required militia drills, and substituted merely - 


}an enrolment, as for jury purposes, of all that 
| would, under the old system, have been liable 
|to military service. 

Here are pretty unequivocal signs of the 


perc 5 ye tes nt detec Te ee ee the fra . 
States will much longer bear the expensive and 
‘contemptible nuisance. Even if advocates of 
| the war system, we could consistently say this ; 
for every intelligent officer knows, that our 
| militia drills are utterly useless. Peace Seeie- 
| ties have never, we believe, interfered.on this 
}subject, contenting themselves with the diffu- 
| sion of the leaven ; but we confess our surprise, 
| that people of sense have in any State submit- 
+ted till now to such a yoke. 
West Inpies. Even here our example is 
| beginning to be followed. -A letter from King- 
,ston, Jamaica, April, 1844, says:—Since I 
wrote to my friend, R. Marsden, and through 
‘him applied for the grant of tracts received by 
the Dake of Boomte, the militia laws of tnis is- 
|land have been altered. Under the old law, the 
|men, amounting to about 15,000, were obliged 
to muster on parade-ground once a month, at 
| four o'clock in the morning ; they were mostly 
discharged about ten or half-past ten o’clock ; 
but the remainder of the day (Saturday) and of- 
,ten much of the next day (Sunday) was spent 
by many of the officers and men in idleness and 
|dissipation. Under the law as altered during 
the last session, they are to muster only once in 
| the year, so that the evil is much lessened. 
[Advocate of Peace. 





A Sunpay at Moscow. ‘To one who has 
| for a long time been a stranger to the sound of 
|the ‘chureh-going bell,’ few things could be 
| more interesting than a Sunday in Moscow.— 
| Any one who has rambled along the maritime 
Alps, and has heard from some lofty eminence 
the convent bells ringing for matins, vespers and 
midnight prayers, will long remember the not 
unpleasing sound. To me there is always 
something in the sound of a church-going bell ; 
in its effect upon the senses, but far more so in 
its associations. And these feelings were ex- 
ceedingiy fresh when 1 awoke on Sunday in the 
icity of Moscow. In Russia they are almost in- 
numerable ; but this was the first time I hap- 
| pened to pass the Sabbath in this city, I lay 
and listened, almost fearing to move, lest I 
should lose the sounds; thoughts of home came 
over me; of the day of rest, of the gathering 
for chureh, and the greeting of friends at the 
chureh door. But he who never has heard the 
ringing of bells at Moscow does not know its 
music. Imagine a city containng more than six 
hundred churches and innumerahle convents, 
and all with bells, and these sounding together, 
from the sharp, quick hammer note tu the loud- 
est peals that ever lingered on the ear, struck 
at long intervals, and swelling the air as if un- 
willing to die away. I arose and threw open 
my window, dressed myself, and after breakfast 
joined the throng, called to the respective 
churches by their well-known bells. 1 went to 
the English Chapel, where for many months J 
joined in a regular church service, and listened 
to an orthodox sermon. I was surprised to see 
so large a congregation ; though I remarked 
among them many English governesses with 
children, the English langnage being at that 
moment the rage among the Rossians, and mul- 
titades of cast-off chambermaids being employed 
to teach the rising Russian nobility the beauties 
of the English tongue. [Stephens’ Travels. 








THose wHo MAKE War, snovuLp po THE 
Ficutinc. Let rulers who crow so bravely, 
meet in single combat; ana if one kills the other, 
let the question be settled accordingly. If both 
are killed, let the nextin authority take up the 
weapons, until there is only one survivor; and 
let his country take the land in dispute. 

Does this mode of mee | the difficulty ap- 
pear barbarous to the reader? But is it not as 
much better than war, as the. nutaber engaged 
in the deadly conflict is less? What is war but 
a duel on a great scale? or, according to Jeffer- 
son, ‘the unprofitable contesteof seeing who 
will do the other the most harm ;” which multi- 
plies, instead of redressing injuries. 

There is another thing in which war is more 
barbarous than dueling, which is, that in a duel 








the principals fight out their own quarrels ; but 
in war, they hire others to killone another, ie r, who: 
know little and care less ; 
quarrel. The object of the | oma 
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to speak to O’Connell of the ; 
ion, and of the risks they them- 
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and plunder, with the heense to trample 00 
Pi God’e laws with impunity. With the offi- 
cer, the object is the —_— of arbitrary pow- 

ise of the vu' gar. 

“When Alfved the Great instituted the ordeal 
of battle, it was a great advance on the barbar- 
ous manners of the age, and much better than 
those deadly feuds, in which the parties involv- 
ed not only themselves, but all their retainers. 
Then, why not adopt a plan which, barbarous 


and unchristian as it is, is not so bad as war'— 
[Advocate of Peace. 


SS = 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 8, 1845. 


SECTARIAN CAPITAL. 


One of the most unworthy resources of which 
a sectarian spirit avails itself, is the charging 
upon a denomination of Christians, the errors, 
follies or objectionable sentiments of an indi- 
vidual who may be connected with it. We 
have frequently noticed many marked instances 
of this in the perusal of the religious papers, and 
so detestable has this poor resource appeared to 
us that we have endeavored to stand clear of all 
approaches to its use. The Calvinistic and the 
Episcopal sects, both here and in other parts of 
our country, have recently been visited with sore 
trials through the obliquities of some indjvidu- | 
als, who held eminent stations among them. 
We have not mentioned the name or the sin 
of either of these individuals. So anxious have 











- lieve, what they teach to be Christianity ; and 





we been to avoid all appearance of triumphing 
over the discomfiture or the grief of those whose 
theological views we reject, that we have kept 
silence about these their sore irials. In | 
meanwhile, we have seen in various religious 
papers, covert implications, and anything but 
sincere lamentations about several recent obli- 


quities among clergymen. All that we have | 


thus seen has confirmed us in our intention to 
keep silence. Neher the names of the offend- | 
ers, nor their crimes have been mentioned in | 
our columms, nor shall they be, if we may con- | 
trol them. We believe that sincere grief ad 
such melancholy disclosures is best proved by 
leaving to those concerned the duty of making | 
them known, as well as of proceeding against | 
them as they deserve. The secular newspa- | 
pers will take care to give them a sufficiently 


wide publication. 

We hold to this course of silence likewise in 
respect to other matters, of peculiar trial to one 
or another denomination, besides the sins of} 
which some of its-ministers may be found guilty. | 
We have been led to 
consequence of remarks which we read last! 
week, in the New England Puritan, and the; 
Christian (Episcopal) Witness, of this city, and | 
in the New York Evangelist, in which papers, | 
severally, a very mean attempt was made to) 
charge upon Unitarians the infidel opinions ad- | 
vanced by Rev. Theodore Parker. We consid- 


THE ORTHODOX AND THOSE, WHO ADVO- 
CATE EXCHANGES WITH TEACHERS OF 
DEISM. hs 
It is contended by some among us, that in 

order to carry out the principles of Unitarian- 

ism, it is necessary to admit all persons to be 

Christian teachers, who claim and sincerely be- 


that we must extend to them ministerial fellow- 
ship. No matter, whether what they teach is 
known to be deism, and has been admitted to be 
so by those who defended, and those who op- 
posed it, and has been so held by the world at 
large, religious and irreligious, and by the very 
persons, who 80 contend ; nevertheless, in the 
case above stated, it must be treated as Chris- 
tianity in all questions concerning ministerial 
fellowship. But they also tell us, that though 
it may be thustaught, the hearers must be pre- 
vented from learning it, by answers, which shall 
refute it. People have formerly supposed, that 
the thing taught, was the thing to be learned ; 
and it will be difficult to persuade them, that 
the teaching of deism is necessary to carry out 
our principles, yet that the learning of it is not ne- 
cessary to carry out these principles, but exactly 
contrary to them--that it is contrary to our 
principies, for a Unitarian minister to teach 
deism; but that it carries out these principles, 
to permit another to do it in his pulpit and to 
his Society. 

There seems to be an agreement in opinion 
to some extent, between the orthodox and those, 
who propose this new rule. Some of the or- 
thodox assert, that carrying out the principles 
of Unitarianism, has already made ug or some 
‘of us, deists ; others say, that this must be the 
consequence of carrying out those principles, 
and follows, as cause and effect; and others 
only state, that there is great danger of such an 
effect to many of us. This last belief, with the 
grounds of it, was again repeated in the Recor- 


in a good thing.’ Let us have no fear of being 
too zealous, or too sincere and serious in matters 
of spiritual and eternal moment. 


mournfal lack of that sincere and hearty em- 
brace of the truths of our religion by nominal 
and even professing Christians, which should 
awaken and alarm us; there is a kind of stupor, 
adeathlike maze, a lethargic resting between 


‘It is good to be zealously affected always 


There can be no mistake, that there is a 


belief and disbelief of the holy truths of our re- 
ligion in the community, which is shown by 
the want of zeal in the promulgation of them 
and also in the woful practical barrenness of 
the life of the soul. 

Let us say in our own hearts with Pilate ; 
‘What is truth?’ Let us, ‘ Buy the truth and 
sell it not,’ and use it when we have it; let be- 
lief gradually rise in importance, by practice and 
action, until it assumes the dignity of a high, 
glorious, true, moral, and religious principle, 
which shall swell and heave in each individual 
breast and burst forth and communicate, with 
all humility and Christian meekness and dignity, 
of its own glorious spirit to those around it. 
May we not thus hope for some new spiritual 
life in the world? 

I have thrown out these few disjointed 
thoughts in some hope that they may suggest 
more important ones from others who have 
greater spiritual light to communicate. w. 
Sunday evening, Feb. 2, 1845. 





For the Register. 


THE LEVITICAL SACRIFICES, AND THE 
SACRIFICE OF CHRIST. 


NO. VI. 


The doctrine, then, strenuously held forth 
and received by the great majority of Christians 
as the central doctrine of the gospel, and the 
very essence of spiritual Christianity; the doc- 





der of the 30th of January. 

Now the difference of opinion between those, 
who advocate these exchanges, and the ortho- 
dox, is this. 


carrying out the principles of Unitarianism, a 


deism should be taught in our Churches ; but | 


the former do not admit, that it should be part | doctrine of the restoration of guilty man to 


of that effect, that it should be learned there. 
They must therefore prove to the orthodox, 
that, what is taught, is not what will be learn- 
ed, but something as wholly unlike it, as Chris- 
tianity and deism. For ourselves, we deny, 
that teaching deism by the minister or any body, 


make this declaration ia | whom he employs to preach, is an effect of | mercy, in the teachings, and life, and death, and 


carrying out the principles of Unitarianism; and 
we do not deny, that if this teaching were 
necessary to the carrying out of these princi- 


| ples, the learning it, would, in such case, be | through faith in Jesus, as the Christ, the Son of 
equally necessary. Therefore, the grounds of |God; faith in his divine mission, working by 
‘love to God and love to man; in other words, a| 
‘righteousness of heart and life, of which faith | 


our argument with the orthodox, will only meet 


our own case. It will not reach the case of 


| piatory and propitiatory sufferings of the Son of 


They agree, that it is the effect of| it, and still stand on the very ground, and are 


trine of human salvation, as effected by the ¢x- 


God, is not a doctrine of the Bible. We reject 
still supported by the very pillow of the truth, 
as it is in Jesus. We also reject the consequent 


| God’s favor on his acceptance of this method of 
mercy, so explained as itis by the majority of 
Christians; or, which is the same thing, we ob- 
| ject to justification through that sort of faith.— 
| But we do believe, and maintain, and love, the 
| doctrine of human salvation through God's 


/resurrection of Christ, as a moral means of 
turning men from sin to holiness. We do be- 
lieve, and hold fast, and love, justification 


be what he clearly sees in the object, it must 
be the spirit or influence of the object distinct- 
ly seen, that transforms him into its nature.— 
The believer in Jesus, being thus prepared, by 
the disposition he has received through the 
moral power of the sufferings of Christ, and 
having entered within the vail of the spiritual 
tewple on earth, will assuredly also be with 
Christ in Heaven, where he now is, and will 
hehold the glory he has there with his Father. 
Into that heavenly world has Christ gone as 
our forerunner; not to propitiate God by the ex- 
piation he has made, and so gain an admittance 
into Heaven for his followers. Ono! Allthe 
imagery, which describes the service of Christ, 
as purifying the heavenly places, is but the cos- 
tume of the truth presented in Christ’s own 
words: ‘ In my Father’s house, are many man- 
sions; [ go to prepare a place for you.’— 
Heaven will be a happier place, as Christ will 
be there, whose glory the believer shall be per- 
mitted both to behold and to participate. 





bc at Spiritual Christiavi.y, Sec. 2. 
t Ib. 





For the Register. 
A DIALOGUE. 


Scene—A Parlor, with awife and children. [Enter 
Husband. 


Hvspanp. My dear, you know spring has 
come, and the ehildren always take their physic 
regularly in the spring. Now here is Doctor 
, an excellent young man; he seems very 
pious and learned, though his views of medieine 
differ entirely from mine. He says that arsenic 
is the proper medicine; that the old big wigs 
are all wrong; that arsenic is not a poison, but 
very good physic; and I have asked him to prac- 
tse a little in our family, he is such a good 
physician; though, as I said, I entirely differ 
from him in all his views. 





Wire. Does he want to poisen the chil- 
dren ? 
Hvussanp. I can’t tell you exactly what he 


will give ; he thinks arsenic a very good medi- 
cine. . 


Wire. Does he give arsenic to the chil- 
dient 
Hvussano. Yes, my dear. He gave some to 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Discourse on the Twentieth Anniversary of his 
Ordination, delivered in the Church on Church 
Green, January 19, 1845, by Alexander Young. 
Published by Request. Boston: Charles C. Little 
& James Brown. 1845. 
In these days of change, especially of change 
in the ministerial relation, a man who has held 
any position for twenty years, and a minister 
who has faithfully falfilled his duties to his floc 
for that long period, may well be allowefl to 
give some account of himeelf, of his connections 
and his Jabors. Mr. Young uses the opportunity 
presented by the occurrence of the twentieth 
anniversary of his Ordination as Pastor of the 
Church on Church Green, to review his own 
course a8 a minister of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and to record the particulars relating to 
the history of his Society during that period 
which would be of interest to its members. He 
finds a Text in Gen. xxxi. 41. ‘Thus have I 
been twenty yearsin thy house.’ The first 
paragraph of the Discourse is as follows : 


A 


‘It is exactly twenty years this day, since I 
was ordained pastor of this Church, and set for 
the defence of the Gospel in this place. The 
transactions of that day, so big with lasting con- 
sequences to us all, are as fresh to my mind as 
though they had occurred but yesterday. The 
forms of the venerable men, whose hands were 
laid upon my head in the impressive act of con- 
secration, of Porter, and Harris, and Tucker- 
man, rise up now distinctly before my mental 
vision, though they themselves are sleeping in 
their graves; and the accents of the solemn 
Charge, uttered by the lips of the eloquent 
Channing, are still ringing in my ears. ‘These 
pews, these galleries, these aisles, are again 
peopled with the crowds that thronged them on 
that day. The young are here again, though 
twenty years have made sad havoc with the 
grace and beauty of their youthful forms. The 
middle-age of that day I see now before me, 
though their infirm steps, and furrowed cheeks, 
and gray locks, all tell plainly enough that 
twenty years have not passed over them with- 
out doing their slow and silent work. The 
aged of that day, I see here and there one; but 
most of them, alas! are gone. But the grave 
also this day gives up its dead—a vast multi- 
dude, of every age, which twenty successive 
years have taken away; and they all now ap- 
pear before me, and take their wonted places 
here, and with bright eyes, and beaming fa- 
ces, and interested looks, attend again to the 
solemn services of my Ordination, twenty years 


ago!’ 





Mr. Hawes’ family, at South Boston, and some 
to old father Chauncey’s. 
anybody died, but some people were dreadfully 
sick ., 

Wire. 

Cumpren. Father! Father! won’t he poi- 
sor us’ won't he poison us! 

Fatuer. Yes, my litile dears, perhaps he 
may ; at least, I think that arsenic is a poison. 


He shan’t make my children sick. 


Cuitpren. Father, don’t make us take it. 





er such an attempt tobe cowardly and despica- | those, who have made the admission tu them, in Christ, and in God who sent him, is the ger- 
‘No honest writer would! that the teaching of deism in our Churches is | minant seed, the indwelling motive and princi- 
; necessary to carry out our principles. The bur- | ple. 

den is upon those, who have proposed this new | 


ble in the extreme. 
avail himself of it. Unitarians are distinguished | 


. } r e. A ; 
from the various Trinitarian sects by a different The atonement, it is asserted by those who | 


rule to prove to the orthodox that what is taught | maintain its proper propitiatory efficacy, involves | 
whose apostolical and historical authority is un- | there, will not be learned there and make deists a mystery incomprehensible. We must receive 

Mr. Parker flouts at the record,as| °! Some, who hear it. We wait with some curi-|jt, say they, on the simple declaration of the | 
The; osity to see, how this can be proved. Scriptures. They confess, however, that ‘ the | 
doctrine of justification through the intervention | 


lof our legal sponsor, rests upon a supposition | 
For the Register. | . ‘ P PP 


mode of interpreting several passages in a record 


questioned. 
a fabrication, and a collection of fables. 
views which he has uttered, he took from the} - ne 
writings of those who were educated as Trini-| 
tarians, in the German Lutheran Church. To} 


wh vlew coredtore | 











so stupendous, that we are fain 10 recuil. wet ~~) 
fask, can such things be true’’* We assure) 


‘them that such feelings have led us fo search 


amenantit tip vi de ON THER LANGUID EMDNACT OT INUIN. 
T res ese Yviewme.oo- o-oo in 

‘ The assent, which is ordinarily given to di- | 

whether such things be true And we see, as) 


cies of Unitarianism, is to take a course, which | | 
we describe by very mild terms, when we 88y/ yine truths, is very faint and languid; very | 
that it is making sectarian capital out of an in-} weak and ineffectual ; flowing only from a blind clear as the day, they are not true, are not the 
stance of a grievous and melancholy character, | inclination to follow that religion which is in | ‘uth which the Bible was intended to convey 
which, though it may arise within the limits of) fashion, or a lazy and unconcerned indifference 0 the universal mind and heart. Our friends | 


a denomination, has nothing to do with the| whether things be so or not. Men are unwil- beg us to consider the alternative, if we draw | 
back from such a doctrine. It is that ‘ the) 


| | know arsenic is a poison. 





Do you want us poisoned? 

Farner. No, my deare. But we must en- 
courage all physicians; if we don’t agree with 
them, we oughi-not to refuse to take their med- 
icine. I differ entirely from the Doctor’s views. 
try it; only an ounce now and then. We must 
encocrage all physicians. 

Cuitp. I don’t like that poison-doctor. 

Farner. My dear, you must like all physi- 
cians, even poison-doctors, if they are good 
men. To be sure it is poison, but he is a good 
young man. Perhaps he won’t put much in; 
perhaps ® —~9"t kill you 

Wire. I won't have the children take much 
or little. I won’t have such dangerous stuff in 
the house. 

Hvssaxp. Don’t get in a passion, my dear, 
when l agree so entirely with you, that it is 
poison Perhaps they won't die. 
to the Doctor afterwards, and convince him that 


it is poison. I shall be very convincing. He 


I don’t know as} 


l only propose to | 


1] will falk | 





principles of that denomination. There is the) 
same connection, and all the connection between 
Calvinism, or Episcopalianism, and lieentious- | 
ness, that there is between Unitarianism, and 
the views of Mr. Parker; and that connection, 
in either case, is none whatever. 





ling to quarrel with the religion of their country, 
and since all their neighbors are Christians, they 
are content to he so too; but they areseldom at 
the pains to consider the evidences of those 
truths, or to ponder the importance or tendency 
of them ; and thence it is that they have so lit- 


| tle influence on their affections and practice. 


book, which compels us to believe it is from 


God, is so ambiguous, nay, so delusive in its | 


language, that it can warrant no certain conclu- 
sions on any subject.’ 
it only so much the more difficult to retain our 
hold of those notions of virtue essential to se! f- 


RESTORATION OF THE MONASTERIES IN | Those spiritless and paralytic thoughts (as one | respect, and the necessary means of social or- 


SPAIN. 

This miserable and desolate region, which is 
a monument of the blighting influences of the | 
Roman Catholic Faith, is again to be convulsed 
with an effort to revive some of the religious | 
abuses from which it is in part delivered. The} 
anarchy and confusion of its political affairs, the | 
swarming banditti which infest it, its intestine | 
wars, its exhausted resources, its decayed pros- | 
perity, its degenerate and prostrate condition | 
in regard to most of the higher interests of hu- | 
man life, are formidable evils which the wisest | 
and holiest efforts could searce over come. To} 
add to its miseries would seem to be the neces- ; 


| doth rightly term them) are not able to move | der.’ 
| the will and direct the hand; we must there- 


unto a sense and feeling of spiritual things.’ 


The above extract is from Scougal’s ‘ Life of | With their moral feelings, and is irreconcilable | 
| God in the Soul of Man,’ of which work Rev. | With reason. But we passthis by. We do as- | 
Henry Ware Jr., of revered memory, once said | Sure them, however, what, if they sought, they | 


in an ordination sermon ‘ lethim, who has it not, 


sell his coat and buy it.’ In reading this work | they would acknowledge, that the very oppo- | 


a few days since I marked the above passage ; 


it struck me as applicable to Christians, of the | them push their personal examination into the | 
present day ; I have also had this idea more | Views and writings of liberal Christians, and ( 


deeply impressed upon my mind from a sermon 


|ing upon men, a doctrine which is felt to jar 


/might know, and what, if they were candid, 


site of :hese consequences is manifested. Let 


see whether their conclusions, in respect to the 


sary effect of the restoration of ancient abuses, | | have heard this day and also from one other J | Bible, or on other subjects, are uncertain. Let 


to which the following measure looks. 


* The Minister of Finance had prepared sev- | 
eral Bills which he was to present to the Cham- | 
ber of Deputies in the course of the week—viz. | 
1, relative to the maintenance of the clergy and | 
religious worship ; 2, relative to the nunneries ; 
3, to the national property remaining unsold ; | 
and 4, to the conversion of bills, contracts, the | 
floating debt, &c., into Three per Cent Stock. 

The Clergy Bill appropriates to the support | 
of religious worship and the maintenance of the | 
clergy the annual produce of all the property, | 
dues, and incomes belonging to the clergy which | 
remained to be sold; the revenue of the unsold 
dues (censos) which belonged to the nunneries, | 
after ministering to the wants of the nuns, to 
whom they are equally destined; the proceeds 
of the subseriptions for the holy crusade, &c. 
The Government was to be, moreover, empow- 
ered to secure for a year, by entering into a 
treaty with one of the public banks, the sum re- 
quired to cémplete the funds for the sapport of 
religious worship and the maintenance of the 
clergy; and in case the Government was not 
able to carry this measure into effect, the sup- 
plies necessary are io be drawn from the amount 
of the direct taxes. 

The second project of law applies, to the pay- 
ment of the pensions of the nuns, and to the 
support of religious worship, the produce of 
the unsold property and dues which belonged 
to the nunneries and the produce of the unsold 
dues of the friaries, 

By the third project of law, the Minister pro- 
poses to the Cortes to approve the suspension 
of the sale of the property of the secular clergy 
and of the nuns, in the manner decreed on the 
13th of August, 1844.’ 


aetna erences 
MONUMENT TO pr. TUCKERMAN- 

Tt will be seen by’a notice in another column 
that the Committees appointed to collect sub- 
seriptions in the various Churches, are requested 
to meet and Report at the Tremonr Tempre on 
Tuesday next. We hope that all wil] be ready 
to make favorable Reports at that time, and that 
if any of our friends have not been called upon 
who desire to contribute towards this object, 
they will send their donation to some of the 
Committee, that the proposed plan may be suc- 
cessfully carried out, and that posterity may see 
that the memory of a public benefactor was held 

in grateful remembrance. ad 





recently heard, both of which were much in ac- 
cordance with the above extract and with the 


| them consider that their assertion of our depar- 
' . ° . 
| ture even from the notions of virtue, is self-con- 


idea of its applicability to the present state of tradictory. For,one of the strongest arguments 


religion and morals in our community. 

We need something to rouse the community 
into new life. A moral earthquake, one that 
shall break up the very foundation of this paral- 
ysis of the soul, that shall rend asunder this 
mountain of indifference and cause the incense 
of a true faith, devotion and zeal to burn bright- 
ly in our souls, that we may thereby be enabled 
to discern, comprehend, understand and realize 
the still small voice of God within them, that 
speaks to us of the truths, and of the realities 
of Christianity and its teachings ; an earthquake 
that shail disperse every cloudy doubt and va- 
porous indifference or heartless assent to its 
truths, and leave in their place the bright and 
elear and beautiful sunlight of truth, and of 
a hearty assent to, and living by, through, in 
and for this truth. We have had a Lutheran 
reformation of doctrine ; we now watt a refor- 
mation of character, faith, morality ;—I say we 
want it now; we are asleep, morally dead, in a 
state of spiritual lethargy—what will, what can 
awaken us? 

If we showld give the same attention to spir- 
itual things that we do to temporal, we should 
soon begin to realize their great importance. 

‘Let us often withdraw our thoughts from 
this earth, this scene of misery, folly, and sin, 
and raise them towards that vast and glorious 
world, whose innocent and blessed inhabitants 
solace themselves eternally in the presence of 
God, and know no other passion but an unmixed 
joy, and an unbounded love ;’ and let us consid- 
er and realize that there is a God, that there ts 
a futurity, and that the character of our futority 
must and wll depend upon the character of our 
present state of existence. Let us by frequent 
prayer, meditation and reading of God’s holy 
word, a deep and serious examination and con- 
sideration of the truths of our religion, both as 
to the importance and certainty of them, en- 


deavor to attain unto a knowledge and practical 
belief of them. 


|on which they insist for the genuineness of the 


| New Testament, is the character of Christ.— . 


That argument is addressed to the human rea- 


|son, and it is a mighty one. He who sees and 
| feels it, sees what makes up the greater part of 
|the New Testament, aud how can his percep- 
‘tions of virtue become clouded afterward, by 
his rejecting what he verily believes the New 
Testament does notteacht Suppose he thinks, 
at first, that certain passages seem to favor the 
doctrine of expiation, and his reason revolts.— 
He has been obliged to depend on his reason 
hitherto. Is it, then, his part at once to say, 
let my reason bow implicitly? Or, should he 


mind, to search whether it be a real truth? Is 
he not bound to seek that explanation which 
shall harmonize with his reason? This divine 
faculty in man is-never more imperatively called 
to exercise itgelf than at such atime, Let not 
our friends deem it the mere pride of reason, 
which thus works. Pride is a feeling which 
shows itself rather in the treatment of one’s 
neighbor, Let them consider, whether multi- 
tudes, who have sacrificed the pride of their 
reason, in receiving certain so called humbling 
doctrines, have offered up a whole burnt-offer- 
ing, have sacrificed all their pride. Let them 
eonsider whether, in making a sacrifice of rea- 
son itself, they have not made an offering, 
which, as the prophet said of some of the Jews’ 
sacrifices, God ‘ commanded not, nor spake it, 
neither came it into his mind.’ 

He who truly beholds ‘ God in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself,’ and feels the di- 
vine power, and sees the divine wisdom, of the 
moral nature of the sufferings of Christ, will 
find himself amid objects not calculated to ex- 
cite his pride. ‘ Beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, he will be changed into the 
same image, from glory to glory, as by the very 
spirit of the Lord.’ Growing into the character 
of Christ,’he surely cannot be proud. © Jt must 





It is that * we shall find 


It 1s that ‘ there is no home for man, for | 
,his pure affections, his domestic felicity, his: 
fore endeavor to work up our minds to a seri- | Loundless hopes.’t We, in turn, might beg; 
ous belief and full persuasion of divine truths, | our friends to consider the consequence of press- | 


not rather feel called, by this questioning of his | 


| can’t stand before me. 


Wire. What good will it do then? Con-| 
vince him first. 
Hussaxn. We must encourage all physi- 


cians first, and convince them afterwards; this 
is common charity. So, Doctor, you may mx 
some medicine for the whole family. I leave it 
to your judgment to mix it. But I must plain- 
ly tell you my views; I think arsenic a poison: 
I differ from you entirely, and { will prove to 
you one of these days, that you are entirely 
| wrong; and that my wifeisright. So get your 
| medicine ready. 1am bound, in charity, to en- 
courage all physicians; kill or cure, 1 hate die- 
tinctions. Did not old Dr. Calvin say, that I 
| knew nothing of physic, and should not come 
into Old South’s house, in Milk street; | said 
To be sure I had not 
any arsenic ; but he suspected it. I must be 
consistent, if I don’t give arsenic. I would not 
have given any for the world. I say ’tis a poi- 
son. Wife, l agree entirely With you, so get 
the children ready to take the medicine. 

Wire. Get out of the house, Doctor. You 
shan’t kill the children. I'll call the neigh- 
bors. 

Hussanp. Wife, do be quiet, and let the 
children take their physic quietly. Don’t I 
agree with you entirely! He shan’t kill the 
children. As soon as I have a little leisure, I’}) 
prepare a remedy; I know how to cure poison. 

Wire. Whatis the matter with you, hus- 
band? What do you want them to take it for 
at all, if you want to cure it? 

Hussanp. [ will cure it yjth the greatest 
ease some time or other. I'll prove tothe Doc- 
tor that he knows nothing at all. 
son, and I'l prove it. I'll get my stomach 
pump, and get it all out of their stomachs one 
of these days. What will old Mr. Calvin say! 
Didn't I scold him because he would not take 
my physic? very good physic, too—not poison, 
like this. Give themsome physic, Doetor. I'll 
take it all out with the stomach pump, or work 
it all off. Come, my little dears, agree exact- 
ly with my wife. Open your mouth, now shut 
your eyes; I will explain it all to you, what it 
is, bye and bye. 

Wire. Neighbors! neighbors! they are poi- 
soning the children! Father Chauncey, Old 
Brattle, Young Purchase; neighbors, all neigh- 
bors; save the children. Run children, ran.— 
Old South, anybody, come, come. 

Otp Sours (looks in.) I said that man had 
poison. If he hadn’t, he has brought:a fellow 
that has. I say it is all the same thing, and ev- 
erybody else will say so too. If I don’t tell of 
this , with his milk and water, and ev- 
erything so innocent. Come to me, my little 
dears, and the poison mau shan’t touch you. 


| he ought to let me in. 














The hamble current of little kindnesses which, 
though but a creeping streamlet, incessantly flows; 
although it glides in silent secrecy within the do- 
mestic walls, and along the walks of private life, 
and makes neither noise mor appearance in the 
world—pours, in the end, a more bountiful tribute 
into the store of human comfort and felicity than 
any sudden and transient flood of detached bounty, 
however ample, that may rash into it with a mighty 
sound. [J.C. Neal. 





I say it’s poi- | 


As this Discourse will not prubably be circu- 
‘lated much beyond the limits of the Society, we 
| Shall do our readers a service by extracting 
| several passages. The Church has been in ex- 
| istence a hundred and thirty years, and has been 
| equally honored in its ministers and in its mem- 
|bers. It has hed eight pastors, the earliest of 
| whom, Checkley, alone had a longer ministry 


than that which Mr. Young has already exer- 





cised Under the autho1’s account of his 
Preaching, we find the following excellent re- 
marks. 


‘On my settlement in this place, twenty years 
ago, the conviction was deeply impressed upon 
my mind that it was far better to concentrate 
the thoughts op one thing, than to uissipate 
them among a thousand—that it was beuer, at 
least for me, with my views and feelings, with 
| my tastes and habits of study, to spend the time 
;not demanded by recreation and health, in my 
| library, in cultivating my mind and in preparing 
| for the pulpit, rather than in holding a multi- 
| plicity of religious meetings, and so daily dilut- 
ling the Word, which sheuld be delivered out 

strong and concentrated from the sacred desk 
on the Sabbath. It was my conviction that at 
| present day..in an_ intelligent 
| this, the minister of religion, in order to be re- 
|spected and useful, must be a thoroughly edu- 





‘in order to bea preacher. In the infancy of 
|New England, it was her glory and her boast, 
| that * every town and village within her borders 
}had a scholar for its minister. It has hitherto 
been the proud distinction of the class of Chris- 
‘tians to Which we belong, that it has firmly 
maintained the necessity of a well-educated 


clergy ; and the prevalence of our views among | pursued to the comfort and edification of his | gone three 


commenity like | 


| come not thou into their secret : 





| 


; 
| 














pernatural origin, and his heayen-derived mis- 
sion and pene I have preached the true 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit ; not regarding it as 
@ person, but asan influence from the Father, 
poured out in answer to'prayer upon every one 
that asketh for it. I have preached the De- 
pravity of man; not his innate depravity, ner 
his original sin, derived and transmitted from 
Adam, bat his voluntary transgression, his per- 
sonal iniquity, involving guilt, and entailing re- 
morse, and demanding repentance, conversion, 
reformation, I have preached tie Scripture 
doctrine of the Atonement; not the doctrine of 
the Atonement; not the doctrine of an angry 
and implacable God, incapable of forgiveness, 
insisting upon the full penalty of sin, and in- 
flicting its whole weight upon his unoffending 
Son, as a substitute for the guilty world, and 
thue satisfying his unrelenting justice by the 
sacrifice of the innocent—but the Evangelical 
doctrine of the Atonement, the doctrine of Re- 
conciliation, whereby God is willing freely to 
forgive the sinner simply upon repentance, not 
imputing to him his trespasses any longer, but 
blotting them all out,and washing them all 
away—a doctrine which is so fully and beauti- 
fully illustrated in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. That parable contains the true doctrine 
of the Atonement—forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion upon repentance. I have preached the 
doctrine of tribution; not the doctrine of 
hell-fire, and bodily torments, and everlasting 
damnation; not the doctrine of a botiomless, 
impassable gulf, fixed between the two great 
classes of saints and sinners, the elect and the 
reprobate, in a future life,—but the doctrine of 
a righteous and impartial retribution, in which 
the peculiar circumstances,trials and temptations 
of each individual will be taken into the account ; 
and the result of all will be, that in the world 
to come, there will be an infinite variety of con- 
dition and degrees of happiness, each one being 
happy there in exact proportion to his capacity 
for happiness, arising from the moral and spirit- 
ual state of his soul. 
*. * . * * 

* Before closing what I have to.say about my 
preaching, let me state the position which I have 
taken and firmly occupied in respect to what 
have been called the exciting topics, the agi- 
tating questions of the day, particularly in- 
temperance and slavery. I have had my own 
distiget and decided views of those great socjal 
evils, and of the movements and measures 
that have been adopted to suppress and abolish 
them ; and on all suitable oceasions I have not 
scrupled to express those views, in the pulpit 
and elsewhere. Ihave always felt myself at 
perfect liberty to speak to you here on these as 
on other subjects; and, for one, I repel the 
calumny that the Boston pulpit is gagged by 
the people. My sympathies have always been 


with those who have combined to relieve hu- 


munity from these its two most appalling evils. 


But | must confess that I have often seen reason 
to lament their extreme and violent measures ; 
and their denunciatory spirit and ribald abuse of 
better men than themselves have served to repel 
me from concerted action with them. When I 


have seen some of the frenzied advocates of to- 
tal abstinence banishing the wine-cup from the 
Lord’s table, and virtually censuring the Sa- 
vior for his first miracle which he wrought in 
Cana of Galilee, and when I have heard the 
frantic leaders of the Abolitionists denouncing 
the Church and calumniating its ministers, I 
heve involuntarily exclaimed, ‘O my soul, 
unto 

assembly, mine honor, be not thou united.’ 


I reflected, too, that 1 was ordained to per- 


form a specific work here, a work demanding 
all my time, and thoughts, and energies,—that 
I was set to till and dress this part of the Lord’s 
vineyard—to watch over these immortal souls— 
not to rescue them from the dominion of some 
single vice, but to present every one of them 
perfect in Christ—not to lop off some of the 
branches of the tree of sin, but to fell its trunk 
and dig up its roots. This, it seemed to me, 
was a greater and more arduous work than even 


the suppression of intemperance or the abolition 
of slavery. At least it was the work to which 


their | 














countered in journeying, and visiting prisons ang 


alms houses, the fearless j 7 
exhibited in p less independence she has 


in disclosing their Tesults, the 
suasive, irresistible appeals she 
conscience and humanity of legislative 

bodies, all her efforts ‘% peti place i 
name among the highest off the digt , len. 
thropists, and entitle, nay ! have se to her 
the reverence and gratitude of every heart, that 
reveres disinterested goodness and tejvices in 
all that is done for the benefit of man. 

We have been prompted to these remarks by 
reading the document whose title is given above 

which contains an exhibition of the jails and 
almshouses of the State uf New Jersey, with the 
number and condition of the insane poor in them 

and an earnest appeal to the Legislature to Sisko 
better and more humane Provision for this class 
of persons, by the establishment of a State 
Hospital for the insane, and thus carry out a 
series of resolutions to this effect, passed in 


eloquent, per- 
has made to the 


ful details, of which we give the following. 


In speaking of Sharptown Poor-house, she 
says, 


‘On a level with the cellar, in a basement 

room, which was tolerably decent, but bare 

enough of comforts, lay, upon a small bed a 

feeble aged man, whose few gray jocks fell 

tangled about his pillow. As we entered. he 

addressed one present, saying, ‘1 am all broken 

up, all broken up !’—* Do you feel much weak. . 
er, then, Judge?’ ‘The mind, the mind is going; 

—almost gone,’ responded he, in tones of touch- 

ing sadness: ‘yes,” he continued murmuring to 

himself, ‘the mind is going.’ This feeble, de. 

pressed old man—a pauper, helpless, lonely, and 

yet conscious of surrounding circumstances, and.. 
not now wholly oblivious of the pasi—this fee- 

ble old man—who was he !—I answer as I was 
answered ;—but he is not unknown to many of 
you. In his young and vigorous years he filled 
various places of honor and trusi among you: 
his ability as a lawyer raised him to the bench. 
As a jurist, he was distinguished for upright- 
ness, clearness, and impartiality: he also was 
judge of the Orphans’ Court. He was for 
many years a member of the legislature. His 
habits were correct, and 1 could learn, from 
those who had known him for many years, 
nothing to his discredit, but much that tom- 
mends men to honor and respect. The meridi- 
an of an active and useful life was passed ; the 
property, honestly acquired, on which he relied 
for comfortable support during his declining 
years, was lost through some of those fluctua- 
tions which so often produce reverses for thou- 
sands. He became insane, and his insanity as- 
| sumed the form of frenzy ; he was chained ‘for 
| safety :’ in fine, he was committed to the coun- 
ty jail for greater security! Time wore away, 
| excitement gave place to a more quiet, but not 
/a rational state ; he was, after a considerable 
| period, placed in a private family. When the 
little means Jeft of the small remnant of his 
| once sufficient property was consumed, he was 
removed to the poor-house—there | saw him: 
without vice and without crime, he has been the 
victim of disease and the prey of misfortune ;— 
he is withering away in an obscure room of a 
county poor-house, receiving his share of that 
care and attention that must be divided and sub- 
divided among the hundred feeble, infirm, and 
disabled inmates. For such meu as judge S. is 
no hospital needed! or if too late for him, has- 
ten—it may be finished only to oper its merci- 
ful shelter for yourselves or your children.’ 








In connexion with Shrewsbury Poor-house, 
she says, 
*‘ A crazy man had lived there; but, to em- 


ploy the words of the mistress of the house, ‘he 
took worse in August, and would wander into 





I had been consecrated and plecged ; and the , the woods, absenting himself till hunger forced 


| preaching of the Gospel, as I conceived, includ- | his return ;'"—hastily appeasing his appetite, he 


} 
| 


morals.’ 


The views presented in the following para- 
graphs of a minister’s pastoral duties will finda 
response in the heart of every sincere friend of 
the ministry, and will be the index of a system 
which we believe Mr. Young has faithfully 


| the more enlightened portion of the community flock 


| is to be ascribed mainly to the intellectual power 
with which they have been set forth, and to the 


‘tound in the ranks of our religious teachers. 


} 


lability and learning which have always wane | 


| My mottoaccordingly has been—Preaching first, 
land above all things; and, as indispensable to 


‘it, retirement and study. Though I have not} Ye know from the first day that I came, after | 
‘shrunk from answering every reasonable call| what manner] have been with you at all sea-| 


believe you will bear me witness that [ have 
never omitted nor neglected them, but have dis- 
charged them faithfully and fully, especially in 
seasons of sickness, bereavement, and affliction. 


upon my time, and acceding to every reasonable | sons, and how 1 have taught you publicly, 
| request to promote important and judicious plans | and from house to house. In justice to myself, 
|of benevolence and reform, I have thought that | let me here say, that however much I may have 


|my stadies ought not to be intersupted by any | respected certain 


|of these extraneous demands upon my attention. 
|T have felt that my first duty was to my own 


pony in the congregation, 
or however much | may have been indebted to 
their kindness, | have never been under the in- 


|people ; that they had a right to my best ser-| fluence of any coterie, family or individual here, 
|vices; and that my great work was the weekly | although this may at times have been suspect- 


have acted—wheiher wisely or hot, you will 
judge. At least, 1 can say that I have acted 
honestly and conséientiously. ‘The experience 
of twenty years has notchanged my conviction ; 
and were | to commence my ministry anew, I 
should pursue precisely the same course. 

And now in regard to the character of my 
preaching. I have aimed to have it strictly 
Scriptural and Evangelical. I have resorted to 
no church standard, to ascertain what the reli- 
gion was that I should preach. I have consult- 
ed no creed or body of divinity, to determine 
what were the doctrines that I should inculcate. 
But I have gone at once to the Bible, to the 
New Testament, to the words of Jesus and his 
Apostles. Whatever I have found there, 1 have 
imparted to you; and wherever the Scriptures 
have been silent, F have been silent too. No 
one, I think, will accuse me of having concealed 
my sentiments, or of having endeavored to be- 
cloud the minds of my hearers in regard to the 
doctrines of religion. 1 have kept back nothing 
that was profitable unto you, nor shunned to 
declare unto you all the counsel of God. {i have 
aimed to preach the pure, unadulterated Ciospel, 
the simple truth as itis in Jesus. I have not 
preached human philosophy nor scholastic the- 
ology, but the authoritative declarations of the 
Son of God. I have not preached Socrates or 
Plato, Augustine or Calvin, Socinus or Priest- 
ley; no, nor even Paul or Apollos ; ‘ for who is 
Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by 
whoin we believe?’ Ihave preached Christ, 
and Christ alone,—the foundation, the corner- 
stone, the beginning and the end ot the -revela- 
tions of God. I have preached the Gospel on 
his authority ; not simply because it is reason- 
able, or wise, or beautiful, but because he re- 
vealed it in the name and with the sanctions of 
the Most High. Ihave preached it not as an’ 
intellectual or esthetical exercise, butas a mor- 
al and spiritual verity, the power of God unto 
salvation. 1 have preached Christ; not merely 
his name and offices, but his truth, his spirit, 
his life. I have preached Christ, without ref- 
erence to the dogmas or formularies of any sect. 
I have studied the Gospel for myself, interpret- 
ed the New Testament for myself, and called 
no man master. 


I have said nothing to you, brethren, about 
the Trinity ; because I could not find that word, 
nor the doctrine of three equal divine persons, 
in the Bible. I have preached the supremacy 
of the Father, andthe derivation and depen- 
dence of the Son; thinking that Jesus meant to 
be understood and believed, when he declared, 
‘My Father is greater than [. I do nothing of 
myself. The words that] speak unto you, 
speak not of myself, and the Father that dwell- 
eth in me he doeth the works ;’ and thinking, 
too, that the doctrine of two natures in Christ 
isa mere theological subterfuge to evade the 
force of such passagesas | have just quoted, 
and, what is worse than all, is a virtual, though 
of course an unintentional imputation upon our 
Lord’s sincerity and veracity. I have preached 
the true Divinity of Christ; understandicg 
thereby not his equality with God, but his su- 


premecten for the pulpit. On this conviction, 
' 
} 








ed or ingmated. I have never bowed down to 
wealth or fashion. I have never flattered 
them ; I have never courted their favors. I ap- 
peai to you, brethren, ifI have. Whilst Lhave 
uot been willing to join inthe senseless outery 
against the wealthy and more prosperous class- 
es, | have recognized no distinction of this sort 
among my parishioners. I have visited all in- 
discriminately, if not equally. Ifthere has been 
a difference or a preference, it has been in favor 
of the indigent, the lowly, the obscure. If J 
have visited the poor oftener than the rich, it is 
because—as is very natural—l have met in 
their dwellingsa warmer welcome, a heartier 
reception, a more entire sympathy and confi- 
dence, and a greater readiness to receive reli- 
gious counsel and exhortation, which should be 
_the prominent object of pastoral visiting. The 
minister’s visit to the poor man’s family is of 
far more consequence to him than it can possi- 
bly be to the rich man, and of course is more 
earnestly desired, and more highly valued. The 
rich man has his troops of friends and fashion- 
able visiters. He has all sorts of resources and 
appliat:ces to make life comfortable, and time 
pass away agreeably. He has his luxurious 
saloons and his gorgeous furniture, his splen- 
did library, his cabinet of curiosities, and his 
costly collection of the works of art, in paint- 
ing, and engraving, and statuary. Not so with 
the poor man. - His friends are few, his house 
often unfurnished and comfortless, his intellect- 
ual resources limited, his means of improvement 
and entertainment scanty. ‘To him the pastor’s 
call isan era in the year’s history, an occur- 
rence to be noted, an event anxiously expected, 
joyfully received, and gratefully remembered. 
I have seen the widow’s heart leap for joy when 
I have crossed her threshold ; and when I have 
sat down by her fireside, and read a chapter 
from her Bible, or a hymn from her psalm-beok, 
—which her dim and failing sight would not 
permit her to read—she has given me a blessing 
which has stirred my soul, and sent me on my 
way rejoicing. Surely, then, the rich will not 
object to the more frequent visits which the 
pastor pays to the dwellings of the poor, though 
they inay well envy him the happiness which, on 
such errands of love, he receives and imparts.” 


In some brief statistics at the close of the 
Discourse, Mr. Young says that of the,161 
families belonging to the parish at his Ordination, 
there remain only portions of 59, and that dur- 
ing his ministry, 110 heads of families have been 
numbered with the dead. He has attended 337 
funerals; united in marriage 181 couples; 
baptized 284 individuals ; and there have been 
added to the Church 150 persons. 


¥F 


Miss Dix’s Memorial to, the Honorable, the Senate 
and General Assembly of the State of New Jersey. 


The moral heroism of Miss Dix, her devoied- 
ness in the cause of the insane poor, the sacrifi- 
ces she has made, the labors she has performed, 
the peril and exposure of health she has en- 


| gone, do you say?” 


| cated nan—must be 0 theologian and a eohelar ed these as well as all other topics of Christian | would again depart, and finally ‘he did not 


| come back at all :‘—* he was worse, wonderfully 
| worse,’ said an old man sitting by, who listened 
| to my inquiries with curiosity. ‘ Perhaps,’ re- 
| sumed the mistress, ‘he has gone home to his 
/ friends—we lay out to write; we have talked 
| of it for some time.’ ‘* How long has he been 

* He went off in August.’ 
November ;—a feeble insane man 
months from the watch of those who 


It was now 


| had, officially, the care of him, and no diligent 


‘In regard'to my pastoral duties, brethren, T , inquiry yet made ; no search instituted, if per- 


chance the perishing remains might be found in 
the forest, or the swollen disfigured corpse given 
up by the returning tide in the Shark-river: 
no letter yet written to relations ‘ at home,’ to 
learn if, in sickness and pain, he had reached 
the familiar fireside, and the few he had loved; 
or to acquaint those poor kindred that he was 
missing, and they kitew nothing of his fate. 
Fancy may busy itself concerning the proba- 
bilities of protracted suffering through pining 
debility, and the slow, painful approach of 
ceath ; or it may picture the sudden, and al- 
most unfelt termination of a miserablé life: it 
may follow the, perhaps, yet living wanderer 
through difficult paths and weary journeys, now 
hungry, and cold, and confused, half compre- 
hending evil, but not competent to combat with, 
or avoid it ;—all this may fancy do; but one of 
these conditions must have been realized—on 
was the sad true history. 





History of the Humane Society of Massachusetts &. 
Prepared by the direction of the Trustees. Boston. 
Samuel N. Dickinson, Printer. 1845 


We have always held the Humane Society » 
high respect, as one of our most truly useful and 
wise public charities ; but we were ignorant of 
its early history, and were not aware, till we 
read the interesting document before us, of the 
extent to which the community is under obliga- 
tions to it. 1t is one of the earliest of our char- 
itable societies, dating back to 1786. Its spe- 
cific object, as set forth in the act of incorpora- 
tion, is ‘ for the recovery of persons who meet 
with such accidents as.praduce in them the ap- 
pearance of death, and for promoting the cause 
of humanity, by pursuing such means, from 
time to time, as shall have for their object the 
preservation of human life, and the alleviation 
of its miseries.’ This object the Society hat 
pursued in various ways, such as erecting huts, 
furnished with fuel and clothing, and providing 
life boats, on exposed points of the coast, for the 
relief and reseue of shipwrecked mariners, and 
awarding premiums to those who, at the peril of 
their own lives, have made disinterested efforts 
to save the lives of others. But the labors and 
influence of the society, for the preservation of 
human life and the alleviation of its miseries, 
have not been confined to this sphere. It has 
contributed to other objects, and largely helped 
to lay the foundation of other charitable institu 
tions. Through the influence of its members, 
and a subscription of five thousand dollars from 
its funds, it did much to establish the Mass 
chusetts Asylum for the Insane. In the sam 
way, by alater donation, it aided in establishing 
the Boston Lying-in-Hospital. An interesting 
portion of the document is an appendix, contal™” 
ing a selected list of premiums awarded by the 
Trustees, with extracts from the currespondencé 
of the Society. From this portion of the pam 
phiet, we extract the following account of a 
of the early members of the Society, sem 
reference to a salute ordered by Gov. Hancock, 
to be fired, when the boat of the = ual 

ee ‘on of the Ano 
Castle William, on the occasion O° © he. 
visit of the Trustees to examine their huts 
in the harbor, in 1790. 
_* A salute from the Coates wit oe poo 
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1839. The document is full of sad and mourn. 
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? : care, that, at all events; some shall not eseape, 
-ation of respect to @ charitable society, not ; . cs ube trent ° 


ot ine ted, on its customary tour of duty. 
me thous pow days of ceremony and salutes. 
rench officers were among us, the ancient 
ners were not forgotten, and Governor Pore certain ; but it is certain, that C 
px ock perfectly understood the characters of cea nid ality and refate it. 

me n for whom he had ordered that token of | moet in\whether Christianity ean it, 

pe In truth, among the founders and ear- ony sohbe it cum pat on end'te it. eae te 
pss of this Society were to be toned vio ad arguments in the present ai “ape 
on, who were oot oly 7 fa. hier meseserenrn hae atesg de — = have 
»signation of office’ ‘ Honorable been “brought forward . an 
nd bo wees actually honored and of as they have been conclusively aneworst: Gad sat 
re ‘ote and the staff’ of the Core umphantly refuted, many bei ps But 
The first on its records, 3” be time of its notwithstanding this. infidelity always has exist- 
ant, was James Bowdoin, * om . a Chris- | ed and still exists in -he world. The very fact, 
»rmation the Governor - = be me incorrup- that, so many times pore pi: ietwars 
n gentleman, @ ripe sc this country’s In- again, shows that a conclusive Nota 
ge more complete and certain remedy than exists in 


Dn, who, hs . 
Speadaae, incorred the royal displeasure by the cases supposed at the beginning of the arti- 
cle 


is assertion of his country’s rights ; and after- 
Unless the minister is certain, that he has 


ards for his distinguished attainments in - 

nce was counted worthy of a fellowship with| power, than all the former illustrious de- 
he Royal Society of London ; who, to the re-| fondete of our faith put together, and that his 
nements of letters united a political sagacity answer is to produc greater effect, than all 
ad firmness, of which the Commonwealth had former answers but together; he may expect, 
ull benefit at a crisis of peculiar danger. His that infidelity in some minds will survive his 
dministration, alike for its integrity. and — efforts, as it has survived all theirs. Why then 
ge, isa stern rebuke to those pollens, ‘« expose his flock to a danger, which, in all past 
‘hich the race begun in his day pe ier cyphoo experience of the world, has proved fatal to so 
ased, who in a popular tumult — to oe many, in despite of all the answers, which. Bove 
ase popular favor at the costly age sy *l been given? What will be his regret, when 
ublic welfare = ooh COE, Ee ee his own experience confirms the experience of 
ianent respect of mankind. : . ? is is not all: he makes an 
Next is Thomas Russell, the a te nade eh pt eas bo eae 
ent, who among the merchants ~ oston i. role, which must be general in its application, 
essedly ‘ sat chief ;” whose wealth, 7at_o = Now is every minister competent to answer in- 
itance but of honorable industry, no os ‘fidels,—and who is to decide on their compe- 
ho knew of his — or to {tency ? If not, then not only a good answer 
whose princely hospitality at once ve ‘is no remedy, but there is no certainty of a 

he city where he dwelt, and was the dehgit at} good answer 
he time, and the cherished recollection for — | Orr he objection ve nidultie ulens wie satis 
ter, of the multitude of strangers who shared) be stated more generally. Christianity 
t. Then follows Dr. John Warren, -” ro | wil! stand the test—if it will not let it go; it 
shysician, remembered of many yes mete ee | is not from heaven and is worth nothing. What 
with great skill and incessant activity 1M his pro} a or stand the test of a fair trial be- 
ession, combined an ardent zeal for the best) | competent judges, as it has always done 
nterests ofhumanity. His period l palove. Bat, if we wet the Metediblll aside 
y virtue, inhetited from his fat gs: th by the| ces of Christianity on trial before the igno- 
ifresh and kept glowing tl _ ae pom ..| rant, who know nothing about it—to whom 
‘ondness of his aorey na pan ra ssien of his | one statement is as good as another —who think 
ion that a brother's Dr. Simeon Howard was | ¥bat is most boldly and extravagantly asserted 
d,’ whose | iS most likely to be true, and judge by the 
keep- | Manner instead of the substance, the result is 
}a mere matter pf chance. Or if we try them 
| before the weak, who cannot comprehend or 
mitted much. A patriarchal simplicity, en- | ee es marae the Es chafieer. 
rrafted on his intellectual and moral worth, nev- | whose understandings the ‘loosest > aegfed re ae 
ot failed of conciliating regard. We might os bie be the heat suited ; or a 
speak of Dr. Clarke, the first Corresponding | tre prejudiced and perverse, whose minds are 
Secretary ve preach- | § 
ee a Paes oat ge pl who | independence to reject acknowledged truth and 
loved him aga son, and with the young, to | consider it streng'h of mind to support novel- 
whom he was even as a brother. And when | "es oF paradoxes ; the ees vs, of the om 
we have added to these the names of Lloyd and |W!!! have little connection wath its result. 
of Balfinch, of Dexter and Freeman, of Parker | Phese are no tests. If it is meant, that Chris- 
and Lathrop, and of others, the founders or first | Uanity will defeat deism at all times and in 
members of the Society, it will not be difficult all ways, then there could be no deism in the 
to admit, that few companies, civil or military, | world now. Ifit were destroyed, as often as 
of laymen or of clergymen, ever passed Castle | it is refuted, then truly no deist could be found, 
William, before or since, more worthy of the | 20d the present difficulty could not have arisen. 
Governor's salute, than was the company of| But, answered and refuted as it has been an 
that day, which was August 5, 1790.’ | hundred times, it still appears among us, as dan- 
| gerous asever. Put Christianity to the test; but 
The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D. | do not force children to try the issue : nor those 
D., late master of Rugby School, and Regius Pro- | who have not the leisure, nor those who have 
fesaor of Modern History, in the University of Ox-| not the will, nor these who have not sufficient 
Prbetag—c Cer ey egy sh American, | knowledge and ability. You put in danger 
rom the third MAZUSDeaition; & vols. i one. no | their souls by forcing upon them this question. 
York, D. D. Appleton & Co. 1845; 12mo, pp. 509. Pat Christianity mtn sunt | ‘het io ie “at 


Boston, Saxton & Kelt. li tt aT ; 
; ; : , ieve, that any new answer will convince every 
The lif teacher, histo-| . . ; 
life of this distinguished mind, more than former answers have done; 


rian, and divine, has been received with great | that refuting it in the minds of those, who can 
favor in Great Britain, and its republication here | judge, will destroy it in the minds, which can- 
is a service to many a good cause. Dr. Arnold |", oT will not. [Christian World. 

was an Episcopalian, but he was more than this;/ —* The man in the parable, who found, tlat tares had 


a Christian, a man of enlarged and catholic | been sown among his wheat, exclaimed ‘ an enemy hath 
| done this.” This happened, before it was thought nec- 


for their safety! 
"Another objection may be, that in the sup- 


posed cases the remedy may not be complete 











er 
ould envy W 


sountry's freedom. . 
he first Treasurer, ‘ an Israelite indggd, 
‘sithfulness in the little intrusted to his 
ing might well be taken for example by others, 
holding like dignities, and to whom men have 











glorious views, and of the most exalted princi- ture, to invite persons to work in wheat-fields, who 
} : : it.abusiness to sow tares. 

ples. His correspondence, being very exten 

sivé, much of it with men of distinction in the | 

various stations of life, and more still of it bear- | 





| In our editorial capacity, we claim to have 
ing upea recent and present questions of inter-| kep: aloof from party polities. Upon all public 
est, in policy #nd religion, embraces an amount | questions, however, whether of a political nature 
of good sense, of practical wisdom, and of aM | or pot, involving great principles of humanity 
excellent spirit, seldom found in a single book, |and morals, we have felt ourselves at liberty, 
or coming from a single pen. The reader of | and often bound in duty to express an opinion, 
the volume will find occasional references to | honestly and independently ; and have consid- 
Unitarians, and their views, nat these refer- | ered, justly we believe, that these questions are 
ences should be satisfactory to us, of course, | not, and cannot be regarded as mere political 
But they are, for the | party questions. The recent vote in the House 
most part, perfectly candid, free from the taint | of Representatives at Washington, upon the 
of bigotry, and exhibiting a liberality hardly to | Annexation of Texas, a question involving great 
be looked for from one whose position and rela- | principles of humanity and morals, shows that 
tions were those of the author. The volume | j; was not decided on party grounds, in as much 
will explain and justify to every reader the eX-| 4 several individuats of both the great pdlitical 


alted regard in which Dr. Arnold was held by ‘parties, voted in this matter, differently from 
all who knew him, or came within his influ- 


could not be expected. 


| their political associates. 


om We claim then not to have violated that po- 





é . _ | jitieal neutrality which, as a religious newspa- 
Saxton and Kelt have received a continuation | litton y 7 8 I 


of the Commentary on the whole Bible, now in | Pete 
course of publication by Wiley and Dene Wt |opinions upon the character and consequences 
York. We have repeatedly called the ais | of this proposed measure of annexation. With 
1) . . % : . , ; 

tion of ministers A el Sunday school teach- | this explanation we give the following notices 

d oth 4 thi ‘el mt of tl of an editorial article, which appeared in this 
ers and others, to this cheap reprint of the 

thes | paper last week. 


. ; We certainly did not intend 
Critical Commentary and Paraphrase on the |’ 
» , |in that article to take any party ground, for we 
Old and New Testament and the Apocrypha, | ,. . ; 
. ; |did not then know who was responsible for the 
by Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, Whitby and Low- | . 
: {salute on the common, and do not now believe 


TI coc |that sach a mode of proceeding in relation to 
re number last | 


last published is the Thirty-Fifth, which con- 
cudes with the commencement of the text of 


the Lamentations of Jeremiah aad of the com- 
ments thereon. 


we wish to maintain, in expressing our 





man. It will be completed in sixty numbers, 


at twenty five cents each. ‘ 
: such an event, meets the approbation of a ‘ ma- 


jority ’ of either party, or of any portion of our 
| calm, sober, reflecting citizens. 
The Mercantile Journal speaks thas of our 








| article. 
| 


z. = 
P rm | * The passage of the joint resolution in the 
SHALL WE ADMIT DEISTS TO OUR PULPITS | House of Representatives, annexing Texas to 
AND ANSWER THEM AFTERWARDS? \the Union, seems to have caused surprise, and 
Suppose, that a gardener should invite some |Sptead anxiety through various parts of the 
one to sow weeds in his garden, because he |°°untry. For it was not believed that any 
could afterwards pull them up.* Suppose, that brauch of our government would have dared to 
a mason should send for a person to pull down | ®¥'s8ue 4 course which is a violation of the con- 
the wall, which he was building, because he | Stitution, and argues an unprecedented usurpa- 
could afterwards build it up again. Suppose, |" of power. Our religions papers of evey 
that a general should invite the enemy into his | 8°¢t—p@pers which have studiously stood aloof 
fortification, trusting that he could drive him | from party subjects, generally denounce the 
out. Suppose, that a lawyer, employed to ar- | measure of Annexation as inexpedient, and de- 
gue before the Legislature some of the recent | Sttuctive to the interests of the people and the 
railroad cases, should invite some other lawyer Union. The last number of the Christian Reg- 
to use all his power and ingenuity upon the oc- ister, in an article referring to thesalute of one 
cision to defeat his clients’ cause and injure | hundred guns, fired on the Commen, as a mark 
‘heir interests, in the confidence that he could | Of joy, on the reception of the news of the pas- 
answer his arguments. Suppose, that some | 848e of the resolution referred to—after dis- 
Physician should call in another physician, who| Claiming any wish to act with or against any 
(as he believed) would give his patient danger- political party, in connection with this measure 
- ‘tugs, because he could administer an anti- | Of annexation, makes the following sensible and 
ote. Suppose, that a mother should invite a| eloquent remarks : 


t 
erson t Dring . . : 
I 9 bring a contagious disease into her The Boston Post of Tuesday, has the fol- 


nursery, becays Oe 
se there w ’ 
a disease. Wy, ere medicines for such lowing notice. 


ance with what etot such a course be at vari- 
Sothe position tr called common sense! 
ent time, that a mininter uae nants nm pres- 
his pulpit because he thinks tf dinit @ deist into 
wards answer his arguments _ he can after- 
with this COMMON sense and’ . ems at variance 
suns. The business of tho inf ow a ee 
weeds to choke the wheat,—;, = i] pedi 
miuister’s work,—to attack, what. t — 
is'set to defend ,—to defeat his melee 1€ minister 
duce into the minds of ws floc *y——LO intro- 


Saute on tHe Common. Such is the cap- 
tion of an article in the Jast Christian Register, 
a paper which has been published some years in 
this city, and which is considered the organ, if 
that may be called an organ which is destitute 
of efficiency, of the conservative fragment of the 
religious party or sect called Unitarian. 
The article referred to affords a fair example 
of the kind of political neutrality belonging to 
k this professedly religious and liberal paper. It 
doctrines, as dangerous to their Merry ong and |is of the same character as an editorial of the 
lous drugs and contagious disease u's, a8 nox- | week previous, in which modern abolitionism 
‘he se are to their | and Hartford Convention federalism received 
‘he only answer must be to , the most hearty endorsement that the fanatical 
cases are not parallel. For Sy arg that the | and bigoted writer could givethem. The Reg- 
oe objected, that we cannot petveat the enn? Peeve. albeit remarkable for ere, ° much as 
ee OF infidel doctrines, and the only safi , | cing sleepy itself and the cause of drowsiness 
is tO Meet and ; } ¥ sale way | in ot 8. j ing i 
sufficiently ~ heer th them. But the cases do | and tyig 1s Beige caste 
them. If a man will © point to which we use | j the salut ‘ ’ 
sow weeds, wi ’ eon the Common ‘ of we know not 
be in our garden ; if t 1, way ‘need it! how many guns’ had broken its slumbers 
Should we invite k ve will pull down, why We can tell at jaa ~ ; 
ul tell the Register that were many 
hewspapers in the free States as ready as itself 
to = ym the call of fanaticism and sedition, it 
those, f pon ose ll gen hear the noise of more than one 
» for whom we are bound to care? swords Sachin’ and would see thousands of 
ing in civil’ war. Let those who 
pretend to be preachers of peace, stick to their 
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vocation, and not set themselves up as the rank- 
est partizan brawlers, Let those, whose office 
it is to expound texts of scripture, not go mad 
and froth at the mouth because they are not ac- 
knowledged expounders of the Constitution. 
‘There is,’ says the Register, ‘ no longer any 
supreme and inviolable law of the land.’ This 
declaration, so treasonable, so atrocious, is an 
ebullition of the impotent wrath of disappointed 
whiggery. Clay has lost hiselection, the whig 
party been defeated, and Texas pronounced, by 
the House of Representatives in Congress, a fit 
State to be admitted into the Union. Ergo, 
the Constitution is violated, the Union dissolved, 
and we, the very Christian Register and all oth- 
er humbug-federal-abolition-Conventionists, are 
ready to ery ‘havoc and let slip the dogs of 
war,’ Of all the canis that are canted in this 
canting world, the cant of hypocrisy 7s unques- 
tionably the worst, and this, in the Christian 
Register, is joine? with a sneaking partizanship, 
which will acknowledge no intelligence, no pa- 
triotism, no decency in any man unless he be a 
whig, nor in him, unless he be willing to receive 
as political law and gospel, whatever may 
said and done by few antediluvian federalists, 
and worn out party hacks in Boston and vicinity. 
If this paper would not unchristianize Christi- 


eall itself wuio Reoister, and let its motto be 
unceasing hostility to the rights of the majority. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR CHILDREN. 


Habits of idleness are the worst that can be 
induced upon a child. We must all be active 
in this life, if we would be either respectable, 
useful, or happy. And if the habit of slothful- 
ness be contracted in youth, it is noveasily re- 
moved afterwards. [t clings with more tenaci- 
ty, perhaps, than almost any other habit. 

Phen, again, it is equally important that the 
habit be formed of turning one’s activity to good 
account. However nimble of limb and fond of 
exercise one may be, it is of but little value to 
him or to society, unless his activity be expended 
to some good purpose. And the habit of em- 


inveterate as that of slothfulness. 


is the injunction. This, we believe, means that 
he should be always employed about something 





|not in a fair state for the trial; who think it | 








useful. 
always be strictly forbidden. 


| 


| persons, when it interferes with no duty. 


| something useful. 
| thing to it. 


| @ price. 


| All this we believe to be perfectly practicable 
How easily can 
ithe little girl be made to do small favors for her 
She may be taught to pick up her 
‘thimble, bring her work-basket, and doa thou-' 
‘sand and one little things, and in such a manner 
|as to be led to feel that she is doing something 


in the education of children. 


| 
' 


| mother! 


| useful thereby, and that this is a part of the ob- 
| ject of her existence. Thus labor, associated 


| with the sunny sports of childhood,appears hon- 


lorable to her riper mind, and she engages in it 
|with pleasure anddelight. 

| Children, especially in cities, grow up too 
| much in idleness, and if in idleness, then in vice; 
| for the one is the parent of the other. Will not 
‘care, deeply consider the obligation to teach 
‘them habits of useful industry! [Social Moni- 
| tor. 

| 





PUSEYISM IN ENGLAND. 


| The Bishop of Exeter has the honor of stand- 
‘ing foremost among the clergy of England, in| 


| the attempt to restore the superstitions and for-) 


Views, @ profound scholar, of good taste, of | essary to the carrying out of the principles of agricul- | iia of -an ancient will-worship, which are! ments of this comet have been made, we un- 


classed under the title of Puseyism. He has 
lately made such bold manifestations of his spirit, 


‘that his parishioners in the city of Exeter have 
‘taken the matter under consideration at a meet- 
ing held on January 2d. The following resolu- 
|tions were adopted, with but one dissenting 
voice. 

| © That this meeting remembering that ‘Christ’s 
| Gospel is not a ceremonial law,’ but a religion 


\to serve God, not in the bondage of the fig- 
| ure or shadow, but in the freedom of the spirit 


| (as set forth in the Preface to the Book of frozen. 


Common Prayer,) regards with deep regret 
|and painful apprehension, the attempted revival 
| by some of the clergy at large, and by the bish- 
lop of this diocese in particular, of obsolete 
ritual observances and usuages unsuited to the 
present time, in no wise essential to vital reli- 
| gion, repugnant to the deeply rooted Protestant 
| feelings and principles of the laity, and there- 
fore endangering our church as by law estab- 
| lished ; and this meeting, considering that the 
evils and dissention prevailing and increasing in 
our church are mainly attributable to such at- 


_anity, let it drop its sopbriquet of Christian and | 


ploying one’s time in evil or useless sports, is as alleviation of its miseries. 


‘* Train up a child in the way he should go,” | 


We do not mean that mere frolic should 
This may be in-| ing the foundation of the Massachusetts Asylum for 
nocently indulged in both by children and =| the Insane, by a donation of $50 00—by laying the 

ut 
| we do mean that every child, after it begins to 
‘go alone, should, every day, be taught to do 
The habit is worth every 
The child should also be taught the 
‘value and cost of its enjoyments, and be made 
to consider that they may be bought at too dear 


| those who have these little immortals under their 


Fires. At this season of the year, those 
having to do with fires, should be extra careful 
of them. Many a family has been burnt out of 
house and home, by the carelessness of some 
one depositing a shovel full of ashes in a bar. 
rel, or box. one carelessly makes up a 
great fire, and goes off and leaves it, not givin 
a single thought to even turn round and see if 
it is safe, notwithstanding paper or light shav- 
ings may be lying round the mouth of the stove; 
another runs a funnel through a board partition, 
and his neighbor equally as careless, runs his 
funnel into the chimney and stops the fireplace 
up with a board. A smoker puffs away lustily 
at his segar, antil it burns his nose, and away it 
goes all on fire into some wood pile,-on a floor, 
or in sume corner where light combustibles have 
collected ; a cinder has gathered on the lamp 
wick, that must be removed, for it dims the 
light, no matter where the cinder goes to if it is 
a ball of fire ; another must certainly go to the 
barn or wood shed after dark, with an open 
light, for some trifling purpose, which should 
have been attended to by daylight; children 


be | have friction matches put into their hands to 


play with; a light is set down carelessly and 
the house is on fire in consequence ; the chim- 
ney has been on fire two or three times, but 
| burning of it out does not occur to us until the 
| house is burnt up. We might goon with these 
little incidents, but it is all of no use, people 
will be careless about these things, and it 
cannot be helped ; it does but little good for a 
newspaper editor to preach. [Essex Banner. 











Tue Homawne Sociery. There has just been 
| published a History of the Humane Society of 
| Massachusetts. It was prepared chiefly, we sup- 
| pose, from the records of the Society, by a Com- 
| mittee of which Rev. Dr. Parkman, the President 
| of the Society, and for many years one of its dis- 
| tinguished members, was chairman. It isa very 

interesting publication, consisting in a great meas- 
‘ure of a record of successive acts of benevolence, 
from the date of the establishment of the Society 
in 1786, to the present time. It originated in the 
benevolent design of suggesting and encuuraging 
meana for ‘the’preservation of human life, and the 
This has been done in 
| various ways, such as awarding premiums for dis- 
interested exertions and sacrifices for the preserva- 
tion of human life and the prevention of suffering— 
by erecting buts provided with fuel and clothing, 
and lifeboats, on exposed points of the coasts for 
the relief of mariners suffering shipwreck—by lay- 


' 


foundation. by a later donation, for the Boston 
Lying-in-Hospital—and by various other acts by 
the Society in its aggregate capacity. A very in- 
teresting portion of the publication consists of the 
long list of meritorious and benevolent actions, 
chiefly for the saving of life, which have received 
the acknowledgement of the Society by the award 
of premioms. It contains also a list of the princi- 
pal benefactors of the Society, with their munifi- 
cent donations. It concludes with a list of those 
who were members of the Society in 1810,in which 
are embraced many who have since departed from 
among the living, but who ere long will be re- 
membered fur their works of benevolence. [Duily 
Adv. 





ImPROVEMENTS IN Boston. The Baptist 
Church in Federal street, has been purchased by a 
gentleman, and a line of stores will be erected on 
its site in the spring. Gragg’s stable, which cost 
less than $20,000, will probably be sold for $80,- 
000, and a splendid row of warehouses be erected 
on its site and also on Atkinson sireet. A magnifi- 
cent hotel is to be built in Bamstead Place, to be 
completed in 15 months, which has already been 
leased to Major Barton and Capt. Comstock. 

In addition to these, the new structure of the 


| Mechanics’ Association, in Bowdoin square, the | 


| Horticultaral edifice in School street, and the su- 
| perb Gothic church in Hanover street, with thou- 
‘sands of stores and dwellings'to be erected in the 
| Spring, will afford some indication of the increasing 
thrift and prosperity of the Bay State city. — 
(Times. 


Mauvais’ Comet. Observations for the ele- 





derstand, at the depet of charts The nucleus 
ys plalgly Visiole tnrougt: twe raquatorial, tnougn 


it eannot be seen at all with a common Tele- 
scope. This visiter will not be visible long, as 
it is now receding from the earth at the rate of 








two or three millions of milesa day. [National 
Intelligencer. 
| Frozen. A young man started from this city 


on Saturday, for Lowell, on foot, and when he 
had proceeded five or six miles, was so exhaust- 
ed from cold that he was obliged to seek shelter. 
On examination, says the Eagle, it was ascer- 
tained that both his feet and legs were badly 
He was taken to the Massachusetts 
Hospital in this city, in astate of great anguish, 
and amputation of beth legs was found neces- 
sary. He had a pair of very tight boots, which 
are supposed to have impeded the circulation of 
the blood. 





| Fires. The plough-shop of Mr. James B. 
| Ware of Oakham, was destroyed by fire on 
Thursday, the 23d ult. 
$800. No insurance. 


The Cotton Factory of the Centre Mills Com- 
pany, in Seantic Parish, East- Windsor, Conn., 


tempted revival of obsolete rubrics and conflicting | was destroyed by fire on Saturday morning 


laws, and deploring the fatal consequences of last. 


|} such dissension to the usefulness, s:ability, and 
|peace of our beloved church, (severing as it 
| does the people from her communion, and 
creating discord among her members, and diver- 
sity of practice in the different dioceses through- 
out the land,) resolves to seek by every consti- 
tutional means, the redress of the grievances 
and evils before referred to.’ 


A form of a petition to the Queen, embodying 
the sentiments of this resolution, was adopted 
unanimously. John Daw, Esq., in advocating 
it said : 

‘ The danger to the church by allowing their 
obsolete rubric to remain was great, and when 
they saw the tendency it had to divide the cler- 
gy and laity, it was dreadful tocontemplate. It 
was consoling, however, to think they had on 
their side a majority of the bishops, the great 
er portion of the clergy, and what was more 
than all, the almost entire body of the laity— 
(cheers.’) 














Dancrrovus Sports. We copy the follow- 
ing communication from the Daily Advertiser of 
Wednesday. Cannot our police apply a remedy 
for such recklese and dangerous proceedings? 


Mr. Eviror:—On Thursday evening, a poor 
man walking along Southack street, was thrown 
down by the sled of a boy coasting down the hill, 
and whilst down another boy ran against his head. 
The men is now dangerously ill of a brain fever, 
from which the prospect of recovery is deubtful. H 
he dies, he leaves #. wife and four children, all un- 
der six years of aye. If he recovers it will be after 
some weeks’ su‘fer:ng of highly acate pain, and in 
the mean time his family are put to expense, very 
great for their means, and are deprived of his ser- 
vices. Returning last evening from visiting his sick 
bed, where I left him writhing in pain and in high 
delirium, with his family about him in deep afflic- 
tion, 1 found hundreds of boys pursuing their 
amusement on the same hill, and of course exposing 
many passers by to the sam2 accident which had 
befallen the poor man whose state I have described. 
Last year a laboring man was killed outright in the 
same neighborhood. May I ask whether there is 
any Police regulation on the subject, or whether 
it is a matter of course, that a man shuald be an- 
nually sacrificed, and that the boys shoald still par- 
sue an amusement so dangerous to others. Cc. 


DisTiLLeR1iEs. From the latest authorities, it 
appears that the number of distilleries in the United 
States, is 10,406; the number of gallons of distilled 
liquors produced annually, is 41,602,607, which, if 
sold at twenty cents per gallon, would produce 
$8,320,501 40. What untold misery is the result 
of this enormous and degrading traffic! 








Massacuusetts Scuoours. - The wholenum- 
ber of children in the Commonwealth, between the 
ages of four and sixteen, is 192,027. Amount 
raised for the support of schools, including the in- 
come of the surplus revenue, $558,197 23, being 
nearly $41,000 more than was raised the previous 
year. $87,951 90 are contributed for board and 
fuel, . aking an aggregate for common school pur- 
poses of $596,149 13. 


A change has been made in the Post Office in 








Lancaster, Mass., by the a of Nathaniel 
Rand in the place of J. W. Huntington, removed. 


The fire was discovered about 
Insured at Providence for $4000. 


one 
o'clock. 





| Vicnote’s Carpet Tapestry—ANOTHER 
| AppiicaTion or Inpia Runser. This tapestry 
| is made on the principle of the ancient Mosaics, 

and without either painting or coloring, all the 
effect is produced by worsted thread, about one 
| eighth of an inch long; standing vertically one 
end is seen, the other is cemented by India rub- 
‘ber toacloth. The Lon. Mag. of Science re- 
| marks that from the facility of reproduction, this 
| fabric is likely to come into general use for 
| carpets, rugs, curtains, tables, and chair covers, 
| &e. 





No Biste—No Scuoot Money. The ques- 
tion whether any school from which the Bible is 

| excluded, is entitled, under the existing law, to 
| receive a share of the public money, is now put 
lin the way of being judiciously settled, both 
Boards of the Common Council having passed 
a resolution directing the Comptroller not to pay 
money to any school in which the Bible is pro- 
‘hibited, or from which it is excluded. [Journal 


| of Commerce. 
; : 
| The cold is excessively severe in the up-coun- 


| try. At Bellows Falls, on Saturday morning, 
| the thermometer stood at seven below zero, and 
at Concord, N. H., about thesame. At Albany 
it was at zero, 








Fire. The coopering establishment of Messrs. 
Nichols & Florence, on Allen’s wharf, in Salem, 
was destroyed by fireon Friday morning. It is sup- 
posed to have been caused by an incendiary. The 
stock and tools were valued at $2500—no insur- 
ance The building belonged to Robert Brook- 
house, and was not insured. 





REMARKABLE AND MELANCHOLY Dearn. 
On Friday evening last, an infant about foar months 
old, son of Mr, William Poole at this place, was 
found dead in the cradle, with a large cat belong- 
ing to the family on his breast and neck, and which 
no doubt caused the trnly melancholy event. [ Yar- 
mouth Herald. 





Caution. On the 29th ult. at Brooklyn, a fine 
little girl, three years of ag, daughter of Mr. Al- 


ed chip with which she was plaving, and was .so: 
much burned that she died next day. The moter 
of the child had I+ ft her but a few moments before, 
on a visit toa neighbor. 





Saxe or A Mestina-Hovse. The house of 
worship belonging to the Federal-street Baptist 
Church and Society, with the land on whichjit 
stands, was sold a fave days ago, and the walls will 
soon be torn away, to make room for the erection 
of stately warehouses. ‘The society has for some 
time past been impressed with the importance, if 
not absolute necessity, of removing from a location 
rendered daily more ineligible by the rapid tide of 
business in that portion of the city. [Christian 
Watchman. . 





A writer in the National Intelligencer states that 
he observed, a short — since, in a Saetavens in 
New York, a + we sixty- 
six pounds, Bare is becheoter” in linet, 
who, being also a Bape his merchandize 
went postage free. ition to a mail in mid 
winter, to be sent a miles, isa fair illus- 
tration of the present of the postage laws. 





Loss, from $700 to | 


exander Vance, set her clothes on fire with a light-__ 


{G The Fifth Anniversary Celebration of the Suf- 
folk Street Chapel Sunday School will be held on 
Sunday (to-morrow) evening, Feb 9th, at 
se vas rponng rots yee, 

ses may be expected from Rex . Waters- 
on Rev F. D. Huntington, and Rev J. Harrington, 
r 


A collection will be taken up for the benefit of the 
Sunday School, 
The public are invited to attend. 


§$ REV. DR. SHARP will preach at the War- 
ey Street Chapel, Sunday evening, Feb 9, at 7 o’clk. 








§g- UNION MEETING. The Monthly Union 
Meeting will be held at the Bulfinch street Vestry on 
Thursday evening next, at 7 0’clock. "Ts 


{\j THE CAMBRIDGE MINISTERIAL AS- 
SOCIATION will meet in Cambridge, on Tuesday 
next, at the house of Rev Dr. Francis, at the usual 


hour. 
WM. NEWELL, Sec’y. 








{GF NOTICE. There will be a public meeting of 
the Bostou, Port Society holden on Tuesday evening 
next, at seven and a half o’clock,at Rev Dr Gannett’s 
Church, Federal street. The Report of the Secretary 
will be read, and addresses made by Rev Mr Taylor 
and several gentlemen interested in the success of the 
Bethel and the efforts of the Lociety in promoting the 
welfare of seamen. 

The members of the Corporation are requested to 
meet in the Church at 64 o’clock, for the purpose of 
choosing their officers, and completing their organiza- 
tion for the ensuin 


veer. 
{8 CHARLES HENRY PARKER, Sec’y. 





0G MONUMENT TO DR. TUCKERMAN. 
The gentlemen appointed at a late meeting to collect 
subscriptions from the various Churches for the pur- 
pose lof erecting a Monument to the memory of Dr. 
Tuckerman, are requested to meet at the Tremont 
Temple on Tuesday next, at 33 o’clock, P. M. 

E. S. Gannerr, R. W. Bayer, 

H. B. Roeers, J. T. SarcGeyr, 


F. T. Gray, Exvisan Coss, 
& F. BARNARD, R. C. WaTERSsTON. 





% J.B. GOUGH ON SABBATH EVENING. 
This favorite lecturer will speak at the Tremont Tem- 
ple on Sabbath evening, 9th inst, at 7 o’clock. This 
will be the last opportanity of hearing him for some 
months. Admittance 124 cents, in aid of the canse. 

MOSES GRANT, Pres. B. T. Soc’y. 

F, R. Woopwarp, Sec’y. is 








{SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. The Treas- 
j urer of the Sunday School Society acknowledges the 
| receipt of Ten Dollars asa New Year’s Gift of Mrs 
| L. P. Wood of Keene, N. H., to constitute her Pastor, 
| Rev Abiel A. Livermore, of that place, a Life — 
| ber. 





§G GREAT CONVENTION! The Massachusetts 
| Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment will 
hold a Convention in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
| sentatives on the evening of February 10th, at7 o’clk. 

Robert Rantou!, Jr., Wendell Phillips, Dr Walter 
Charming, Rev John Pierpont, Rev E. H. Chapin, 
and other diStinguished friends of the cause are ex- 
| pected to address the meeting. 





WARRIAGES. | 





In this city, on Tuesday evening, by Rev. Mr. Rob- 
| bins, Theodore Frothingham to Mary Frances, caugh- 
ter of the late Hon. Frederic Wolcott, of Litchfield, 
Conn. 

On Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr. Butler, Mr. E. B. 
| Phillips of Boston, to Miss Maria R., daughter of 
| Henry Ayling, Esq., of Roxbury. 

} On Thursday evening, by Rev. Mr. Stow, Mr. Sam- 
juel Blanchard, Esq, of Medford, to Mrs. Ruthena Hil- 
| liard, of Lexington. 

In Cambridge, 29th ult, by Rev. Mr. Willis, Mr. 
| William F. Gay, of Watertown, to Miss Elizabeth, 
| damghese of Stillman Willis, Esq. 








ater, Esq. 
ey Westheld, Vt., Ist ult., Mr. 
| Boston, to Miss Emily W. Chamberlain of W. 
| Atthe Sac and Fox Agency, Racoon River, Iowa 
| Territory, Dec. 25, Alexander Street, Esq., so. of the 
| late Gen. Street, to Miss Amelia F., youngest daugh- 
iter of the late Col. William Beach, of Gloucester, Ms. 


DEATHS, 





In the city, Ist inst., Mrs. Sarah H., wife of Joseph 
|B. Whall, 22. 
| On Tuesday morning, Mrs. Harriet, wife of John 
|H. Harris, and daughter of Col. Jesse Harding, of 
| Haverhill, Mass., 38. 
| Ov Sunday last, at the Mass. General Hospital, Mr. 
| Thomas Reingle, 52, of Boston,a scenic artist. Thus 
|a gentleman of talent and an original genias hath de- 
parte! fromus. Many will mourn his absence. His 
| disposition was ever such as to make others happier 
| than himself. 
| Mr. Josiah Simonds, 78. 
In South Boston, Ist inst., James Henry, son of Na- | 
thaniel Fernald, 4 years. | 
In Charlestown, Boardman Williams, late of the : 
Senor Class of Brown University, 26. 
In Medford, 4th inst., Mrs. Abby L., wife of John | 
| Angier, Esq., and daughter of the late Judge T. B. 
| Adams, of Quincy, Mass. - 
In Brookline, on Friday, William Henry, only child 
| of Geo. W. Thaxter, of Boston, 6 years. 
| At Salisbury Mills Village, Mrs. Rath, widow of the | 
late Jacob Brown, Esq., 85. { 
In York, Me., Dinah Gerrish, (colored) 101. | 
In Wiscasset, Mr., 26th ulty Mr. John Williams, | 
| 84, a soldier of the revolution. | 
| In Washington Co., N. Y.,28th ult., Mr. John Lar- | 
abee,a soldier of the revolution, 93. | 
In White Pigeon, Mich., Jan. 9th, Weston W. 
Bliss, formerly of Boston. } 


In Matagorda, Texas, Mr. John Marden, formerly 
| of Boston, 33. | 


| 25th ult., on the passage from Port au Prince to Bos- 
| ton, Capt. John Hardy, master. 





| FXYRENCH BOOKS. Adventures de Telemaque, 
par Fenelon; Historie de Charles XII. par Vol- 
jtaire; Theatres Francais Chefs-D°CEuvre Dramat- 
| iques de Racine, 6 vols; Theatres Francaise, CEu- 
| vres de Moliere, 6 vols. plates; Corinne, ou D’ Italie, 
| par Mme. La Baronne \!e Stael, 2 vols, plates; Fable 
| de la Fontaine; Mes Prisons, Par Silvio Pellico, 
| plate; Pensees. de Blaise Pascal; De L’Allemagne, 
|par Mme. La Baronne de Stael, 2 vols; Promenades 
|dans Paris par C. H. de Mirval, illustrated; Contes 
de Madame Guizot, 8 vols, plates, (each complete in 
itself;) Proverbes Dramatiques par M. Theodore Le- 
clercq, 8 vols,8 vols; La plus facile des Grammaires, 
}par M. Emilie de Bonnechose; Maximes et Reflex- 
jlons Morales du duc de la Rochefoucauld suives de 
| quelques pensees de Pascal; Historie de Gil Blas de 
| Santillane, par Lesage, plate; Historie des Naufrages 
Celebres par P. Dantreygas, 2 vols,-plates; Theatres 
Francais chefs-d’ceume de Pierre et Thomas Cor- 
neille, 5 vols, plate; Dictionaire Universe! dela Lan- 
gue Francaise, avec le Latin et L’Etymologie par P. 
C.O. Boiste; Bonnechose Historie de France. 


For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 2k Tremont Row. {8 


ASSACHUSETTS REGISTER for 1845.— 

JAMES LORING, 132 Washington street, has. 
just published the Massachusetts Register and United 
States Calendar, for 1845, containing the State Leg- 
islature, City Officers of Boston, the last Tariff and a 
comparison of former Tariffs, a List of Physicians, 
Clergy, Lawyers and the Militia revised by Gen. Oli- 
ver. Also, Societies, religious, literary and charita- 
ble; Banks; Insurance and Railroad Companies; 
Presidential Votes, and other useful matter. 3w {8 











ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No 38, for Februa- 


ry 8. 
—CONTENTS— 

Correspondence; Danish Literary Men, GEhlensch- 
lager’s Autobiography; The Sandwich Islands; The 
Christian Observer; Dr Bowens Cycle of Celestial 
Objects; Dr Wigan’s Duality of the Mind; History 
of the Oregon Territory; Col Maxwell’s Adventures ; 
Slavery in Turkey; Court of Lows XV. and Fall of 
the Jesuits; Punch; A Farm Cultivated by the In- 
sane; Improvement of the Poor; Col Yanez,a Mexi- 
can Story of the present day; A Prosp€ctus; Civili- 
zation; The New Governor of Pennsylvania; ‘The 
Church of England; Iron from India; Oregon, Letter 
from a Missourian; Relentings of the War Factions; 
Poetry; Scraps. 

Published by T.H. CARTER & CO., 1184 Wash- 
ington st. 8 





HE. YOUNG MAIDEN, 6th edition. This day 

published, the sixth stereotype edition of The 

Young Maiden, by A. B. Muzzey, author of the Young 
Man’s Friend, Man a Soul, &c. 

—CONTENTS— 

The Capacity of Woman, Female Influence, Female 

Education, Home, Society, Love, Single Life, Rea- 

sons for Marriage, Conditions of True Marriage, So- 


ciety of Y en, First Love, Conduct during En- 
pas doen Trials of Woman and her Solace, kv 
agements. 


The Y Maiden is now put up in a new and very 
beautiful oe of binding, and is sold ata discount of 
one-fifth from the former price. 
It will be tound to be one of the most useful and a 
riate gifts fora young lady,eéver published. Pu 
Fished by CROSB & NICHOLS, 118 bicbess, ys: 
street. , 





ANTED,—A permanent Home for a i 


| by W. A. Farness, containi 


In Providence, 3d inst. Mr. Henry Tilden, of New | 
Bedford, to Miss Catharine A., daughter of Job Car- | 


Amos Holton, of | 


| Lost overboard from brig Souther, at Holmes’ Hole, | 


TQURNESS’S FAMILY PRAYERS. Recent 
TF calskad,, the, 3! ofldinsl Dorcas Woke, 
an introdaction, fifteen 


prayers for morning, fifteen for evening, six for Sun- 


, two forma of social service, and to be 
yng ge baa gy istmas, 
Good Friday, Fourth of July, New Year, and last 
night of the year, to which are added ia 


te 
ice reduced. Published by C Y& 
NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 


ft - NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS AND OTH- 
ERS. A Gentlemau who has had many years ex- 
perience in conducting new and whois a grad- 
uate of one of the Universities, is desirous of obtain- 
ing employment as an Editor, or as an assistant Edi- 
tor and Reporter, or as a Writer, or Copyer. 

highest testimonials as to ability and personal charac- 





ter, can be produced, by references to gentlemen of 
respectability in this city. Address I. R. F., (post 
paid) to this office. ~ Bis f0 





HANNING’S WORKS. Just received, a large 
supply of the new edition of Rev W. E. Channing’s 
Works, 6 vols. BENJ. H. GREENE, 
£8 124 Washington st. 





ARKER’S SERMON. In press, and will be 
blished in two or three days, ‘Rev Theodore 
Parker’s Sermon, preached at the Masonic Temple on 
Sunday, Jan 26,1845. BENJ. H. GREENE, 
8 124 Washington st. 





EFFERSON’S MANUAL. A Manual of Parlia- 
mevtiary Practice composed originally for the use 
of the Senate of the United States. By Thomas Jef- 
ferson. With references to the practice and rules of 
the House of Representatives. The whole brought 
down to the practice of the present time; to which are 
added the Rules and Orders together, with the joint 
rules of both Houses of Congress, and accompanied 
with copious indices. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. {8 





AMPHLETS ON SLAVERY. An Address de- 

livered in the Court House in Concord, Mass., on 
the Ist of August, 1844, on the Anniversary of the 
ate of the Negroes in the British West In- 
dies. By R. W. Emerson. Published by request.— 
Second thousand. 

A Sermon ow Slavery, delivered Jan. 81, 1841, 1e- 
peated June 4, 1843, and now publiseed by request; 
by Theodore Parker, Minister of the Second Church 
in Roxbury. ‘ 

Report made to the Chamber of Deputies on the 
Abolition of Slavery in the French Colonies, by Alex- 
is de Tocqueville, July “23, 1839. Translated from 
the French; &e. &e. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. {8 





HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 
GIOUS MISCELLANY, for January, 1845. 

This number of the Examiner and Miscellany com- 
mences a new year, and is continued to all the sub- 
scribers, with the hope that the manner in which i. 
| has been conducted during the past year has met their 
approbation, and that it has proved itself worthy of 
the support of the denomination. 

The Editors have made every exertion to render 
| the work what it should be, and to present, every two 
months, a number worthy of a journal whose pages 
have been consecrated by the writings of a Worces- 
ter, Channing, Tuckerman and Ware. An adequate 
reward for this labor can only be found in an extended 
interest in their exertions—and thus far there has been 
no cause of complaint. A regular increase in the 
number of subscribers, during the past year, has 
| seemed to show an increasing interest among the de- 
} nomination towards their chief periodical. The pub- 
lisher asks only for a continuance of this favor. Let 
every man not ‘borrow of his neighbor,’ but do what 
he can to extend its circulation. ‘There are many of 
our Societies in which we have not a single Saverio: 
and to this fact the publisher would respectfully ask 
the attention of the clergymen in our country parishes. 
They have it in their power to bring the Examiner to 
|} the notice of hundreds whom he cannot reach, and 
| that there are many who, if acquainted with the work 

would encourage it, there can be no doubt. 
| *,*Extra copies of this number are printed for gra- 
tuitous circulation, and they will be sent to clergymen 
or others who may feel interested in it. 

Any person procuring four subscribers, will be al- 
| lowed a copy gratis. 

WILLIAM CROSBY, Publisher, 
fl 118 Washington street. 





} 
j 
if eo MONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE, 
for February. 
—CONTENTS— 
Sin compared to Disease. 
The Light House. 
A Difficulty concerning Forgiveness of Sin. 
| Consolations in the Death of Children, a Sermon, 
| by Rev N. Hall. 
| Polyearp. 
|. The Mind that wasin Christ Jesus. 
The Future’s Secret. ‘ 





Intelligence. 


Ordination at Leominster, Ms. 
ss of an Evangelist. 

Suffolk Street Chapel Ministry. 

Prison Reform. 

Peace Conventions. 

Items. 


The Magazine will be Edited the present year, by 


| Rev F. D. Huntingtor; among the regular contribu- 
tors will be many of the distinguidhad clergyman of | 
| the denomination. : 


It is published on the first of each month, in Nos. 
of 36 pages each, royal 12mo, making one volume a 
year of 432 pages each—and furnished to subscribers 
at the low price of One Dollar per annum, or seven 
copies to one address for $6; 12 copies, $10. It will 
be sent to any part of the U. States, by remitting one 
year’s subscription in advance. 

L. C, BOWLES, Publisher, 


f4 118 Washington st. 





HE CHILD’S FRIEND, for February 1845.— 
—CONTENTS— 
Patience. 
The Rainbow. 
Janet Melville, or Too Late. 
A Sunday School Anecdote. 
The Countess of Bukebury. 
Via Lewis, Via Cruus. 
Grandpapa’s Garden. 
The Spirit is Everywhere. 
Use of Life, a Parable. 
The Two Sisters. 
Just published by L. C. BOWLES, 118 Washing- 
ton st. . fl 


Dental Ingenuity! _ 


DR. MORTON, 
Late Wells g Morton, . 
NO. 19 TREMONT ROW.....BOSTON, 


AS frequently been solicited to make known by 

advertisement his new invention for MY 
TEETH in the mouth. It being an ENTIREL 
NEW and CHEMICAL PROCESS which enables 
him in allcases to make a perfect fit, render the teeth 
useful and ornamental, being subject to none of the 
difficulties or objections that generally attend artificial 
teeth inserted by erial pressure, inasmuch as the plate 
upon which they are inserted in the common way is 
liable in the majority of cases to the great mortifica- 
tion of the patient to drop down, move about, or pro- 
duce a rattling in the mouth. 


Were it not that I am willing to have my invention 
Gomegry tested in such a manner that I think the. 
most candi! person cannot make the slightest objec- 
tion to. I should be very unwilling to proclaim it by 
advertisement as it 1s no matter of surprise that amidst 
so much imposition that the mere assertion of the ad- 
vertiser should be looked upon with suspicion. There- 


.| fore the advertiser begs leave to inform his former pa- 


tients, and friends generally, that his place of business 
is as formerly, and that from one to an entire new sett 


+ of Teeth can be inserted on his new principlein the 


most easy, agreeable, pleasant and natural style. 
those who prefer it will be waited upon six months for 
all except the cost of constructing the teeth. 

Owing. to the irregular absorption of the gums and 
other circumstances it frequently becomes necessary in 
order to supply the place of nature that the dentist 
should manufacture his own teeth. «With this in view 
IT have established a manufactory for that purpose, and 
am fully prepared to execute the most difficult cases 
that may come under the cognisance of a dentist. 


“IMPORTANT TO THE TOOTHLESS.” 
**Teeth are now inserted by Dr Morton, 19 Tre- 
mont Row, by a chemical process combined with at- 
mospheric pressure and upon the hest of gold accord- 
| ing to the investigation of some of our most scientific 
|men, which adhere so firmly to the jaw that several 
{pounds weight may be attached to the plate and raised 
| from the floor the plate remaining firm in its place.— 
| We are aware that many have been disposed to doubt 
that teeth can be supported in this way bat since Doc- 
tor bas made so valuable an improvement on the old 
method and it having withstood the criticism of a pub- 
| lie’who disclaim everything but guod, and to whom it 
|has proved a blessing in restoring health, comfort, 
|and cleanliness, it must now be acknowledged by the 
candid and disinterested, as one of the settled princi- 
| ples of mechanical dentistry and an invaluable inven- 
jtion. Persons have been benefited by the adaptation 
‘of this method aud are now wearing teeth with the 
greatest: comfort who had given up all hope of ever 
|peing benefited in this way. It is indeed a little sur- 
| prising to us that so many withhold from themselves 
|the comforts of those useful and ornamental organs 
| since this new art has arrived to such a degree of per- 
| fection that from one to an entire sett are inserted so 
{that the most delicate eye cannot detect them from 
|natnral ones.’’ [Evening Gazette. 
| d2i 








|\PPULE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., by Arthur P. Stan- 
| ley, two vols in one: Vestiges of the Natural History 
of Creation: Etherology, or the Boer of Mea- 
| merism and Phrenolgy, including a new Phildsophy of 
{Sleep and of Consciousness, by D. Stanley Grimes: 
| Agincourt, a Romance by Jawes: a new, cheap edi- 
{tion of Archy Moore: The American Journal and Li- 
| brary of Dental Science, for December: Reply to the 
Missionaries at Constantinople, by Bishop Southgate: 
Fables of Flora, edited by S. C. Edgarton: Married 
jand Single, or Marriage and Celebacy Contrasted, in 
a series of Domestic Pictures, by T. S. Arthur: Loy- 
ers and Husbands, a Story of Married Life, by T. S. 
| Arthur: Sketches of Irish Character, by Mrs S. C, 
| Hall, No7; Hisiory ef Greece, by Thirlwali, No 5: 
| Harpers’ Pictorial Bible, No 17: History of The Con- 
| sulate and Empire of France, under Napoleon, by M. 
| A. Thiers, No l received, at 12} cents. By SAX- 
| TON, PEIRCE & CO., 133 Washington st. j25 











| FURNAP’S LECTURES. Expository Lectures 
| on the principal passages of the Scriptures which 
| relate to the Doctrine of the Trinity. By George W 
| Burnap, Pastor of the First Independent Church of 
| Baltimore. 

| Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
| Washington, opposite School st. - jill 





Mss MARTINEAU’S LIFE IN THE SICK 
ROOM. Just published, the second edition of 
Life in the Sick Room, by Harriet Martineau, with an 
introduction to the American edition, by Eliza Lee 
/Follen. Price reduced. 

| Published by WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICH- 
| OLS, 118 Washington st. jul 


} 








| FODINE AND SULPHUR BATHS. DR. DUR+ 
| L KEE bas an apartment fitted up in his private Hos- 
| pital, No 26 Howard street, with ay paratus for admin- 
istering LODINE AND SULPHUR BATHS, as 
}used in the principal Hospitals of London and Paris 
| inthe treatment of diseases of the Skin, Chronic Rheu - 
| matism, Scrofulous Affections, &c. 
Boston, Jan. 11, 1845. 


| P.ROOKS’S NEW PRAYER BOOK. 


eopis8t 





The 
| Christian in his Closet, or Prayers for Individu- 
/als, adapted to all the various ages, conditions and 
| circumstances of life. By Charles Brooks, 

| ‘When thou prayest enter iato thy closet.’ [Bible. 
Let never day nor night unhallowed pass, 

But still remember what the Lord hath done. 
[Shakgpeare. 

{ Just published and for saleby JAMES MUNROE 
| & CO., 134 Washington, opposite School st. jl 





| \7ALUABLE RELIGIOUS BOOKS. Channing’s 
Works, in 6 vols: Furnesa’s Family Prayers: 
| Dewey’s Discourses: Sacred Paths, or Life in prog- 
| pect of Immortality: Religious Consolation: The Fu- 
| ture Life: The Child in Heaven: Best Hours of Life, 
| For the Hour of Death, by Ritchter, &c. &c. 
| Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. 
d2t epis3t 
| 
| 4 GOOD BOOK FOR A PRESENT, from Sun- 
day School Teachers to their pupils. The -Sa- 
viour’s Life, written especially for children and youth. 
‘The incidents, as recorded by the Evangelists, con- 
cerning him who came to deliver the world from sin, 
are set down in order, and so beautifully woven wo- 
gether, that no one, whether old or young, can fail of 
being interested and benefited.’ [C. World. 
on pene by S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. 
d 








ae Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, 
D.D., late Head Master of Bugby School, by A. 
P. Stanley: Pycroft’s Course of Study, in English 
Reading adapted to every Taste and Capacity: Ether- 
ology, or the Philosophy of Mesmerism and Phrenolo- 
gy, by P. S. Grimes: Niels Khlem’s Journey under 
the Ground, by Louis Holberg: The Chemistry of 
Vegetable and Animal Physiology, by Dr Mulder: Dr 
Pusey’s Sermon on the Holy Eucharist: Bishop South- 
eet Reply to the Missionaries at Constantinople: 

ints on the Reorganization of the Navy: Slavery in 
the United States, a Letter to the Hon Daniel Web- 
ster, by M.B. Sampson: The National Protestant, 
edited by Rev C. Sparry. 

Received and for sale by SAXTON, PIERCE & 
CO., 133 Washington st. fl 





Fo achat SERMONS. = Just published, <The 
Ministry at Suffolk St. Chapel; its Origin, Pro- 
gress and Experience,’ by John T. Sargent, late Pas- 
tor of that Chapel. BENJ. H. GREENE, 

f1 124 Washington s1. 





HE CHRISTIAN IN HIS CLOSET. Will 
be published ina few days, ‘The Christian in 
his Closet, or Prayers for individuals, adapted to the 
various ages, condition, and circumstances of life, by 
Charles Brooks. 
‘When thou prayest enter into thy closet.’ 
By JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington 
street. d 





IVEKMORE’S COMMENTARY. Newedition 
of Livermore’s Commentary on the Gospels, in 2 
vols, 12mo. 





NEY BOOKS. Lately published, Chalmer’s His- 
sory of the Revolt of the American Colonies, 2 
vols 8yo. 





ANTED, a few slates, and a few copies of Em- 
erson’s Arithmetic, part 2d, for the Evening 
School of the Warren Street Chapel. 

Any articles of second-hand Clothing also, will be 
eet received at No. 5 Warren street. 

jl 





EW PAMPHLETS, Obstacles to the Truth. a 
Sermon, by John T’. Sargent, price 10 cts. 

Executive Committee’s tof the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, price 6 cents. — 

The Peculiar Doctrines of Christianity, or Recon- 
ciliation by Jesus Christ, by James F. ke, price 
three cents. 

The Character and Claims of — Men: a 
Sermon by Orville Dewey: price cts. 

For pes JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. - jis 





ELLS’ PRACTICAL DISCOURSES. Prac- 
W tical Discourses by Wadsworth Wells, . 
late Pastor of the Unitarian h in Groton, com: 
age Messrs Lothrop and Bartoll, with a Memoir 

the 


of 64 pages, the i, constituting a vol- 
‘of 290 pages , price cents. 
Seheoribere and individuals, wishing 


copies are re- 











han , S years of age. Apply to C. 
BARNTRD 6 Wecrenc Daten, ee 


quested to call soon as only a few copies remain, the 
edition being small. Recently published by CROSBY 
& NIOH » 118 Washington st. jis 


LADIES 


HAVE now in Store one of the most extensive 
stocks and the largest variety of FUR GOODS to 








be found in New England.—MUFFS, BOAS, TIP- 
PETTS, &c. made to order at short notice. Whole- 
'sale Rooms, 2d and 3d stories. 

The readers of this paperare respectfully invited to 
call atthe Old Stand, 173, Washington st. 

s21 istf W. M. SHUTE. 





PARKS’ FRANKLIN, large size. The Life and 

Works of Benjamin Franklin, edited by Jared 
Sparks, 10 vols, royal 8vo, fine paper. One copy for 
sale low by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washing- 
ton st. j25 





TEWART’S DAIRY FOR 1845, beidg a Daily 

Register for the use of private families and persons 

of business, containing a blank for every day in the 

year, for the record of interesting daily occurrences 

and future engagements, done up in plain and pocket 

book form. Fresh supply this day received by CROS- 
BY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. j25 


RS. HEMANS. The Poems of Mrs Hemans, 
new edition, in 1 vol, edited by R. W. Gris- 
wold, illustrated—The same from the last London 
edition, edited by her sister, complete in 2 vols, illus- 
trated and elegantly bound. 
Received and for sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Booksellers, 118 Washington st. j25 











HE CHRISTIAN LAYMAN, or the Doctrine 
of the ete fully considered and a‘tjudged ac- 
cording tothe Bible, 12mo, 

Burnap’s Lectures on Unitarianism, 12mo. 
Peabody’s do do do, 12mo. 

For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 
ington st. j25 





OOKS published by SAXTON, PEIRCE § CO., 
B 183 Washington street. 

‘The ‘Physiology of the Passions,’ from the thirty- 
second London edition, in the form efa lecture to 
young men, Is a very important work and should be in 
the hands of every young man im the land. 

‘Sacred Songs,’ by Thomas Moore—‘Hebrew Melo- 
dies,’ Lord Byron—~and ‘Palestine,’ by Reginald He- 
ber. Published in one smali pocket volume. It isa 
beautiful present. A 
The Engineer's Text Book and General Mechanics 
— song is an almost rey en article, to 
all practical Mechanics in eve rtment. 

e ‘Tongue of Time’ should be called the Chrie- 
tian’s Companion, for each hour — suggestions 
as to christian duties are made. No one oe 


the perusal of this work without feeling 
ovaluable. — 
Bie tahoy 


wiser, and should be » better man; it ie 1 
Mrs 


dao — ining the 

celebrated Caroline Bowles, a’ jouthe’ 
‘A Love Gift for 1845,” a selection from the amato~ 

writings of the most eminent poets. We 





is volume much favor and an extended patronage. 
jis ks 
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24 : 
he | they be’ b ¥ o young maidens 
“1  eroni -night; it is the |they beheld, not one, but two ’ 
POETR Y. Not so, Veronica, not to-night; ! she | both draal Soh -dgutcttente Bate Seer 


anniversary of poor Alice’s death ; and did s 
= |! notdie for cage me, watching and waiting 
when all others slept? Her image has = 
with me through the day; I cannot join t ° 
banquet with my heart full of sad momen 
leave me, sister ;’’ and Berenice took off, 2" 
retuined the wreath. 

‘* Yet listen, one word more; thou knowest 
who will be there this evening. My father 
will frown, and Lucius Emilius will sigh when 
Igo in alone. Lucius departs to-morrow for 
the battle; and shall he go without one benison 
from his affianced !”’ ; 

‘« No,” replied her sister, gery? low and 
faltering ; ** you, Veronica, will tell him that I 
wait to see him here, before his departure.” 

‘* Berenice! my sister, bethink you of our 
father; remember his patrician prejudices ; 
surely this step—’’ 

«Go, dear sister,” answered Berenice, 
mildly yet firmly ; for the love that you bear 
me, do me this errand. I would not any other 
eye should mark the weakness | fear to betray 
at parting with one whom my father has com- 
manded me to love ; tell my father 1 am unwell, 
and it is true, my herd and heart ache—go, 
dearest.” And Veronica, unconvinced, yet 
persuaded by the tears of her sister, which in 
truth were flowing fast, left her alone. 

Berenice resumed her reading, but not for 
many minutes; she arose and shut the volume, 
| saying, ‘* Not thus, not thus, with divided at- 
{ 
| 

















{For the Register.] 
HYMNS ADAPTED TO MUSIC, No. 16. 
" ZEAL TRUE AND FALSE. 
Tunz— Watchman.’ 

Zeal, that inflames the heart, 

With differing fires may burn; 
May love diffuse, or aims impart, 

And peace to warfare turn. 


Meek as the harmless dove 
The ardor Heaven inspires ; 

Its engle powers are winged with love; 
A wing that never tires. 


Yet there’s a burning zeal, 
Which other fires inflame ; 

Though vaunting much, her works reveal 
The world, from which she came. 





Wise men indeed may err, 
And make their fervor vain; 

The just misled may wrong prefer, 
And thus their glory stain. 


O! may no party ends 
The glowing heart misguide ; 
A heavenly zeal with mercy blends, 


from selfish pride. 3s. W. { : ‘ 
ne tention, and with wandering thought, may I 


presume to read this holy record.’’ She placed 

{For the Register.] it within a small golden casket, lucked it care- 

; HYMN. | fully, and then walked forth into a balcony; on 

| which the windows of the apartment opened. 

P.grins an, Latte & Mera Ponte | ‘The moon had just risen and shed soft light on 

A beart from envy free; | the magnificent buildings of the eternal city ; 

Let pride and vanity depart, the cool, thin air swept over the brow of the 

Our thoughts be all of thee. maiden, and calmed her agitated thoughts ; she 

had a bitter trial before her, for she was about 

| to inflict a deep wound on the heart of one 

| whom she loved with all the innocent fervor of 

a girl’s first affection : and she trembled, as she 

| pictured to herself his surprise and sorrow 

| Then Berenice looked up at the quiet of the 

| evening sky, anf thought of the time, when 

earth's interests would be over for her: and 

could she thus look, and thus think, and still 

hesitate ?~-Ah, no! When she heard the step 

| of Lucius drawing nigh, she plucked a single 

| flower from a creeping plant, that overshaded 

| the baleony, and, keeping it in her hand as a 

token, to recall her better resolution, she ad- 
vanced to meet him. 

‘¢ It was not for this, | sent for you hither,” 

in reply to his passionate expressions of regret 





For what is man in best estate? 
How little here to boast! 

How oft in sin and pride elate, 
How oft in folly lost! 


Do thou, O God, our souls awake, 
And raise them from the dust, 
The path of wisdom may we take,— 


In thee repose our trust. 


O let us true and humble be, 
Let faith and hope prevail, 
From sin and all its wiles set free, 
Let doubt no more assuail. 


Then sha!! our souls bave peace and rest, 
Reposing in thy love,— 
Then with thy favor truly blest and I know it was neither your destiny, nor 
’ ; your wish, to be ever at a lady’s side. Believe 
me, I have learned to look on this parting as on 
a thing inevitable ;*’ but even as she spoke, her 
| voice faltered. 

Lucius leaned forward to consoje her, to 
whisper of re-union, of life-long re-union : 
‘** Your father has promised, dearest,’’ he said, 
‘* that, this campaign once over, the Marcoman- 
ni once defeated, I shall be rewarded, at my 
retarn, with the hand of my Berenice.”’ 


We'll soar to heaven above. 


___ MISCELLANEOUS. 


TALE OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 

In the reign of Marcus Aurelius Antonius, 
there lived in Rome a ¢vod old Senator, who 
had two daughters. Veronica and Berenice “It may be so,’’ she answered sadly, “If you 
were noted, less fortheir beanty and gentleness, | .1ij} wish it.” : “ 
than for the extraordinary resemblance they) «jr wish it! Berenice, of what are you 
bore to each other, and for their mutual affec- dreaming?” 
tion. These girls were twins, their motherhad, = ««T am not dreaming, Lucius Emilius, I am 
died during their infancy, and it was found, after speaking the words of aninen reality. You think 
her death, that a mother’s eye only had been, of me, as of the beloved child of Flavius Tor- 
able to distinguish the children. Had their quatus ; the co-heiress of his wealth and hon- 
father, Flavius Torquatos, bestowed much of! org ; of one whose hand will confer distinction. 
his time and attention on them, he might have , : 
acquired the same power of d:scrimination ; but | 
the noble patrician’s hours were divided between | 
the senate-house and the court; and when he 
came home at night, wearied, he was well} 
enoagh pleased to play with his two sweet little | 
girls without further troubling himself concern-) methe same Berenice, whom in her hour of 
ing them. And yet he was a kind father; he} prosperity, | had vowed to love and to cher- 
entreated his widowed sister to take up her’ jsh ; but what can be the meaning of your terri- 
abode with him, that she mighy take eare of the’ jie words? why do you torture yourself, and 
children ; he alloted for their use a magnificent! me by such utterly vain imaginings?” 
suite of rooms ; he purchased for them anumer-; — Berenice withdrew from the encircling arm 
ous train of slaves. Veronica and Berenice had} tha; supported her ; she leaned against the slight 
sctrcely a wish ungratified. + column of the verandah ; her voice was softer 

As they increased in years, the remarkable! than the softest whisper, yet every word fell 
similarity of their persons remained undiminish- with terrible clearness on the ear of her lover 
ed, but their characters became essentially dif-| ++],ycjus Emilius, 1 am a Christian.” 
ferent. Berenice was pensive, gentle, it might Lucius went forth that night from the cham- 
be somewhat melancholy, studious, and fond of. ber of his betrothed an altered man, for the 
retirement; Veronica was volatile, giddy, of  ¢hi}} of disappointment had fallen on his prond- 
quick and warm affections, yet did these points est and fondest hopes. He had tried all his 
of difference not lessen their fond affection. persuasive powers to induce the girl to forsake 

They had completed their sixteenth vear,’ jer new opinions ; he had tried in vain ; 


‘ t . 
when, among other presents brought. by their. pought for him remained to do but to fulfil the 
father on his return from a visit to the east, was 


; ; engagement in which his honor was concerned, 
a young female slave of extraordinary intelli- | and then to return—to love her still, and to pro- 
gence and merit. She soon became the favorite 


; tect her—if necessary, with his life. He bore 
of Berenice, and the noble young Roman would 


: with him two precious gifts—to console him in 
frequently recline for hours ow her couch, while | absence, as far as anything could eonsole him— 
the slave heside her, occupied at herembroidery,! the golden casket and the carrier dove. 
would tell her tales of her own family and native eit . . * 
land. She wept when she spoke of her peace- 
ful home and aged parents, and Berenice felt as 
though she loved the girl the more for her fond 
regret. She asked her for what cause her lib- 
erty had been forfeited, for she knew that Alice 
had not been bore a slave, but on this point she 
could not obtain satisfaction. Berenice would 
not pursue the painful subject, but her sister’s 
curiosity was. not so easily suppressed. She 
questioned her father, and the reply of Flavius 
made both his daughters start with horror. 

‘* It was for crime,’ he said, *‘ for crime of a 
blacker nature than you can conceive, for crime 
that merited death, but 1 pitied her youth; 
nay,’ he continued, ‘* be not alarmed, she can- 
not, will not injure you ; she is gentle and skil- 
ful in the healing art, for this reason I have her 
about you, and—you are Romans, and noble, 
Berenice !—you wil] not descend to undue fa- 
miliarity with a slave.”’ . oe y give me only strength to bear it.’’ Then she 

Berenice remena bered this injunction ; she , advanced, and led Flavius Torquatus to her 
meant to obey it; but shortly after this conver- couch, and meekly kneeling before him, prayed 
sation she was attacked by a painful illness,! jim yet once more to lay his hand upon her 
and, during the tedious hours of sleepless nights, | and to bless her. , 
she could not refrain from desiring Alice totell'! The old man answered, “It is not for this I 
her stories, and sing her songs, as she had been) eome, unhappy girl; I come to tell you that all 
wont to do. Often and often as she watched/ my entreaties have been in vain; the orders of 
the quick soft step of her attendant, and com-| the emperor must not be disobeyed, and his or- 
pared her unwearied assiduity and gentle activi-| ders were, that all of your fanatical sect should 
ty with the indolegce and carelessness of her! be exterminated. Were Marcus here, the tears 
other slaves, she wondered what could be the; and prayers of his faithful old servant might 
crime of which so meek and usoffending acrea-| ayail; but he is beyond the Danube; to-mer- 
ture had been guilty. One’ night, she felt | row, a general execution! Oh, Berenice! my 
worse than usual, and having persuaded her| ehild, my child! must I live to eee your blood 


sister to retire for awhile, she lay perfectly still,| gow forth by the hand of a common execution- 
meditating on the past, and on the future, that) 2” 


fearful futare, of which she knew so little, and “I come not, as { came yesterday,” he con- 
which she so much dreaded. Alice was kneel-| tinued, after a long pause, ‘with tears and en- 
ing by her couch, and believing her mistress to| treaties to move you; yesterday, I knelt to im- 
be asleep, she prayed in a soft vuice to the God | plore you to save your father’s heart from break - 
of the Christians fur her recovery. Berenice} ing; ‘and all in vain. To-day 1 come with 
listened in still attention ; she heard, to her sur-/ harsher purpose. You asked me but now to 
prise,!the medtation of a Being implored, of| take you in my arms and bless you, as | did 
whose very existence she was totally ignorant;| when you were a little child. Berenice, if you 





find me despoiled of al] these advantages, an 
alien from my father’s house, it may be from 
his heart, scorned and forgotten by my friends, 
despised by mankind—”’ 

‘*You would still,’ replied Lucius, ‘‘be to 


80 huw 


Berenice was again alone, not, as heretofore, 
in the solitude of her own Juxurious apartment ; 
not surrounded, as she was wont to be, with her 
books, and music, and flowers; she was alone 
in the eolitude of a gloomy prison chamber. A 
sinali aperture near the ceiling, guarded by iron 
bars, admit'ed just light enough to show the dis- 
mal emptiness of the place, no tapestried hang- 
ings to hide the cold damp walls, no warm car- 
pets to cover the stone floor. It contained only 
a low couch, and on that the maiden was seated, 
sometimes raising her clasped hands in the deep 
earnestness of prayer, sometimes covering her 
red and swollen eyes to hide, it might be from 
herself, the tears she could not restrain. Pres- 
ently alow knock was heard at the door, and 
her father entered, Berenice shuddered, and 
said, ‘* Not this, oh, let me be spared this worst 
grief !—yet, no! the sacrifice must be complete; 


she saw Alice rise at last, with an expression of | do not abandon your infatuation, if you persist | 


resignation and holy hope in her meekly raised 
eyes, which she had never witnessed in the vota-| enice, listen! may the curse of your father—’’ 
ries of Jove. She called the trembling girl to The girl pressed his arm heavily ; she tried 
her side, and bade her quickly explain her! to speak, but her parted lips were white as 
sacred faith. Alice hesitated; she knew the| marble, and refused to utter a sound. 

danger she would incur for both, and some re- The old man looked on her; and the curse on 
mains of the fear of man yet lingered about her} his lips was stayed. He looked on her, and 
heart ; but she conquered the unworthy feeling, | kissed her, ere he went, for he tenderly loved 
and, drawing from the folds of her robe a roll of | jer mother. 

parchment, she read aloud to her attentive audi-| «+My sister!’’ she faintly murmured, as he 
tress the record of the most surprising event in| moved away, but Flavius answered, 

the history of mankind. ‘You will never see her again; you would 
. infect her with your superstition; 1] cannot be 
left childless in my old age.’’ And the old man 
went, and as the last sound of his departing 
step died away, Berenice thought her worst 
trial was over, and she withdrew her thoughts 
from the world, end sought to prepare her soul 
for death. 

Late in the following day, the people of Rome 
assembled in the amphitheatre, to witness the 
martyrdom of the Christians. Horrible deaths 
they died! Some were torn to pieces by wild 
beasts ; others were burned at a slow fire! 
Some few were ‘crucified, and they counted 
such a death an unmerited honor. Berenice 
was reserved for the last, and because she was 
of Roman and patrician blood, she was to suffer 
the milder punishment of decollation. The 
sign was given, and when it was proclaimed by 
the herald, that the Christian maiden was com- 
ing forth, there was so deep a silence among 
that vast multitude that even the advancin 
steps of the girl and her conductors were heard. 
But what was the surprise of all present, when 


in bringing eternal dishonor on your line—Ber- 





* ” . 


_Many months had passed away. One eve- 
ning the Sisters were together in their own 
apartment. Veronica stood before a mirror, 
her vest of satin, her flower-wreathed robe, her 
zone of brilliants told that she was preparing for 
a festival. At the farther end of the room Be- 
renice wasseated. She was arrayed in a plain 
white dress, and her long hair feli unbraided in 
its own rieh luxuriance about her throat and 
shoulders ; with one hand she {fondled a snow- 
white dove, and ever and anon her dark hair fel] 
over the gentle bird, and it nestled lovingly 
within it; the other rested on a parchment 
which appeared to engross the maiden’s deepest 
attention. 

‘Come now, Berenice,” said her cister, 
iayfally fixing the wreath of roses, prepared 
or herself, on her sister’s brow, ‘‘ lay aside for 

once your melancholy book, and send your dove 
v his rest, and come down with me to the ban- 
quet.’’ Berenice Jooked up, and answered 
gently. 





and love; ‘* you are a Roman soldier, Lucius, | 


lof her countrymen in her favor. 
If, on your return from Germany, you should | 


ing forth with the same quiet step, and placid 
demeanor ; and one, it might be the most tran- 
quil, advanced a step toward the seat where he 
who governed the eity, during the absence of 
Marcus Antonius sat, and thus addressed him. 

‘It is 1, most noble prefect, who am Berenice 
the Christian; this girl, my sister, for love of 
me, would fain take my name and punishment 
on herseif, but credit her not; itis 1 who am 
the condemned.”’ Y 

Then arose a touching dispute between the 
sisters—sisterly love lending one the eloquence 
which the other derived from treth, Many of 
their friends, and even of their relatives in the 
aimpitheatre, were called on to comme down and 
decide between them, but some spoke for one 
and some spoke for the other. Veronica, in 
her agonizing fears, had lost the light and joy- 
ous expression of her countenance ; and Bere- 
nice’s meek and holy hgpes had chased the deep 
melancholy from her face and mein. — 

One or two brutal voices arose and said, ‘‘they 
both call themselves Christians, let them both die 
the death !”? but one of the maidens answered, 
“think not, most noble prefect, if you thus de- 
cree that you will be guiltless of my sister's 
blood; she is not a Christian at heart; would 
to God she were! then would I no longer op- 
pose her sharing my early death. Veronica, 
acknowledge the truth, and let me suffer alone. 
But Veronica, if she it was, persisted in her 
first declaration, and none could tell how this 
dispute would terminate, when a new incident 
attracted the attention of the multitude, and si- 

lenced every doubt. ae 
| A speck was seen in the air, it came lower, 
‘nearer; it was a milk-white dove. The bird 
| fluttered round one, then drew near the other ; 
no carressing hand was held out to receive him, 
but his instinct was not to be deceived he set- 
ltled on the shoulder of her who had answered 
‘the harsh voice from the crowd, and sought to 
nestle as he was went in her long hair. Many 
| were present, who knew the pet belonged to 
| Berenice, so the people were satisfied with this 
| decision, and the weeping Veronica, still pro- 
‘esting against her own identity, was torn from | 
\the arms of her sister. Then the prefect, who | 
‘had been much moved at this singular sceue, | 
turned to Berenice, as she stood alone in the | 
‘arena, and said, 
| It is not yet too late, young maiden, to pre- | 
serve thy life; have pity on thy youth and | 
luveliness, and on the gray hairs of thy aged | 
| father. What harm is it to swear by the for- | 
itune of Cesar and to sacrifice and be safe!’’ | 
| But she answered, more firmly than ever: 
**T am a Christian, and | cannot sacrifice to 
‘your false gods! You condemn me to death, | 
‘but I fear not to die in defence of the truth.’’ | 
| She acvanced, unbidden, to the fatal block, and | 
‘knelt by it; yet, ere she joined her hands in 
prayer, she bent once more fondly over her lit-| 
tle messenger bird, as if to bid farewell to the | 
last object that toid of earthly ties. There was 
a small scroll of parchment under its wing ; 
Berenice felt , and thinking it might perhaps | 
‘tell her the only tidings she cared to hear, she | 
rose again, and holding it forth, she prayed per- 
| mission to read it. ‘The prefect did not refuse, 
{and Berenice read, first in silence, and then | 
aloud: ‘the emperor Marcus is dead, and Com- | 
modus is already proclaimed Ceser.’’ A loud | 
‘shout rent the air. It was well known that) 
| Commodus, in his heart, favored the despised | 














‘sect, and in spite of their prejudices, the beauty | 


and heroism of Berenice had moved the hearts 
A general | 
outery for her release was heard, but this the 
prefect dared not grant. Berenice was remand- 
ed to prison until the pleasure of Commodos 
should be koown respecting the Christians. It 
was not very long ere, wearied with the hard- 
ships of the camp, he returned to his capital, 
and his first order was, that all Christians should 
be released, and restored to thei privileges as 
Roman citizens. In his train came the young 
Lucius ; he had found leisure, amid all the ex- 
citement of glory, and the hardships of his cam- 
paign, to study the precious gift of his betroth- 
ed; at first for love of her, and afterward from | 
a wish to know the truth. So, when their | 
nuptials, delayed awhile by the death of Flavi- 
us Torqaatus, were at last solemnized, Bere- 
nice had the deep happiness of knowing that the 
husband of her choice shared the sure faith 
and pure hope of her own spirit. They re- 
mained not long in Rome ; the follies and cruel- 
ties of Commodus, rendered it distateful to 
them ; and although Lucius stood high in his 
favor, as he was very capricious, they knew not 
how long it might remain in his power to de- 
part or abide in safety. They, therefore, bade 
adieu without a sigh, to the pomp and luxuries 
of the capital, and embarked for a little island 
in the northwest of Europe, witheut the range 
of civilization, where they knew they should 
enjoy safety and freedom. 

Berenice was perfectly happy; she gave not 
one regret to the magnificence she abandoned, 
| for Lucius was with ber, and as she stepped in- 
to the boat, a trembling, caressing girl clung to 
her, and a soft voice whispered in her ear. 
|“*My sister! whither thou goest,I will go; 
thy peopie shall be uny people, and thy God 
jmy God."’ [The Rover. 


| ——$$—_____—_ 


| THE TERRITORY OF OREGON. 


| A highly interesting lecture on this subject | 
| was delivered on Wednesday evening, before | 
'the Mercanule Library Association, by William 


' 
j m ore ‘ . 
| Sturgis, Esq. The object of the lecture was | 
| 
| 
} 





| present the material facts in relation to the con- 
flicting claims to the possession of this territo- 
ry, the origin of those claims, the grounds on 
which they are maintained, the negotiations for | 
settlement of them, and the present state of the 
question. | 
Four nations, it was said, had laid claim to | 
the territory, namely, Spain, Russia, Great | 
Britain, and the United States. The claim of | 
Spain had been transferred to the United States, 
jand that of Russia had been adjusted ; so that i 
| the controversy now was between Great Britain | 
(and this country. The question at issue was | 
lone of relative right, and not whether either 
| party had the exclusive territorial right; for 
‘each acknowledge that the other had some 
It was the extent of these rights which 


} right. 
The territory 








} 
} 


| was the matter to be adjusted. 
j}is the wholeof that which lies west of the Rocky | 
| Mountains between lat. 42 and 54 40, embrac- | 
ing about 30,000 square miles. | 
The claim of Spain was founded on the right | 
| of fire discovery, a Spanish navigator having | 
landed in Nootka Sound and discovered Cali- 
fornia in the latter part of the last century, be- 
fore any other vessel had visited those shores. 
Capt. Cook's discovery was four years subse- 
quent; and Great Britain guined no title by 
priority of discovery. In 1788 an English cap- 
tain named Mears, landed in Nootka Sound, 
from Macao, and commenced building a tiading 
vesse] ; which was the foundation of the British 
elaim. The following year Spain took possess- | 
ion of the territory, and Mears’ vessel was cap- | 
tured ; which gave rise to the famous Nootka | 
| question, that nearly involved Europe in a war. 
| This dispute was settled in 1790 by a conven- 
tion, in which, after making a liberal indemnity 
‘to Captain Mears, it was agreed that Spain and 
Great Britain should have equal rights of carry- 
ing on commerce and of settling on the territo- 
ry. Great Britain now 1elies upon this for her 
claim. 

Up to this time the United States had no 
claim ; but as the lecturer remarked, it was im- 
portant to go back to this convention of 1790, 
}as the rights which Spain had then were now 
vested in us, Great Britain, under that conven- 
tion, claiming an equal right with Spain, 

In 1792, Capt. Robert Gray, of the ship Col- 
umbia, of Boston, entered for the first time the 
Columbia River, which he named, from ihe 
‘name of his ship. This was one ground of our 
claim. 

In 1803, Louisiana was purchased, the north 
western boundary of which was never defined ; 
and we maintained that it extended to the shores 
of the Pacific. 


In 1805, Lewis and Clarke made the first ex- 
ploration of the country from the interior to the 
mouth of the Columbia River; and this was 
another ground of our claim. 

In 1812, John Jacob Astor founded the first 
settlement on the Columbia River, at Astoria. 
This was another ground of our claim. In.the 
war of 1813, the British captured the fort and 











settlement of Astoria. This capture was made 
by a Captain Black, who expected a rich booty 
from the furs of the Astoria company. He was 
mortified and disappointed, however, to find 
that a few days before the whole stock of furs 
had been sold to British traders, to the amount 
of 40,000 dollars. This was called by Capt. 
Black a Yankee trick. 

By the treaty of Ghent, all territory which 
had been taken by Great Britain was restored. 
Astoria was in compliance with this, formally 
restored, and again taken possession by the 
United States. This was another ground of our 
claim. 

Tn 1819, by the Florida treaty, Spain ceded 
to the United States all her right to the territo- 
ty.—This was another and a strong ground of 
our claim, 

This, then, as Mr. Sturgis remarked, was 
the present state of the question. We had uni- 
formly claimed exclusive possession of all the 
territory south of 49 deg. Great Britain had 
never claimed any exclusive possession, but 
the right of joint occupation, The elaim of 
Great Britain rested on the possession taken by 
Capt. Mears, four years before the landing of 
Capt. Gray; on the assumption that the res- 
toration of Astoria by the treaty of Ghent was 
only a restoration of our co-ordinate rights ; 
and on the ground that the Florida treaty only 
invested in the United States the rights of 
Spain, Great Britain having equal rights under 
the convention of 1790. 


It was evident, Mr. Sturgis said, that some 
of the claims of each party were plausible ; 
that each had some rights; and that the ques- 
tion must be settled by compromise and mutual 
concession, The object of Great Britain being 
to extend the field of action for the fur compa- 
ny, and our object being to improve the territo- 
ry for settlement. Mr. S. thought an equita- 
ble and satisfactory division of the territory 
might be made, by giving to Great Britain the 
right north and to the U. S. that south of 45 
degrees. Each would then have the territory 
most suitable for its pusposes. Mr. Sturgis, 
however, deprecated the idea of making new 
States out of the territory, to be annexed to our 
Union. He thought it would be better that 
Oregon should be sank into ‘‘ Simms’ hole.’’ 
The bounds of our Union were already, in his 


| opinion, large enough for safety in peace or 


war. 


Mr. S. alluded to the efforts now making in 
Congress to take possession of Oregon ; and es- 
pecially to the bill proposed by Dr. Duncan, of 
Ohio, for taking immediate possession of the 
whole territory. 


Britain. 


settled by negotiation. Ifit should be examined 


and discussed with the same spirit of candor | 


that had characterized the settlement of the 
North Fastern Boundary, there was no doubt 
it might be adjusted without difficulty or delay, 
and to the satisfaction of both parties. 


Mr. Sturgis spoke feelingly of a third party 
to this question—a party whose name was never 
even mentioned in the discussion; whose 
claim did not rest upon the right of discovery 
or exploration, but upon actual possession for 
an unknown period by themselves and their 
fathers. But this third party was powerless. 
It had no fleets nor armies; and it was not the 
practice of civilized nations to listen to the 
peaceful remonstrances of the aborigines. In 
the march of civilization in this country, the 
rights of the Indians, from one end of the Jand 
to the other, had been wantonly disregarded. 
‘* The day of retribution,’’ said Mr. Storgis, 
‘* when justice shall be done both to the Chris- 
tian destroyer and the heathen victim, will be a 
woful day for the white man.” 

Mr. S. concluded his lecture with an account 
of the dreadful massacre of the crew of the ship 
Tonquin, the ship which was sent out by Mr. 


tlement at the mouth of the Columbia. Mr. S. 
said tre wae invivod by Aqwter ww jwtu in thre cape- 


ditioa, and take command of the ship; but he | 


declined. The ship had 23 souls on board, and 
was commanded by a Captain Thorn, who had 
been in the Navy, and had some experience as 
a navigator, but who was ignorant of the habits 
and character of the Indians. On arriving upon 
the coast, he made his first attempt to purchase 
the furs of the Indians, by offering such prices 
as he thought proper, but which were not satis- 
factory to the Indians, who only answered him 
by laughing at him. Some altercation followed, 
in which Thorn became enraged, and kicked one 
of the chiefs out of the ship. The party of In- 
dians left, burning with rage. 
monished by his supereargo to ledve the coast, 
but would not heed the advice. 


creused a3 to excite Thorn’s fears, who ordered 
the decks to be cleared and the anchor to be hove 
up. The Indians began now to trade, and 


among other things bought a Jarge number of | 
butcher knives, till all had supplied themselves. | 


Capt. Thorn then ordered them to leave. He 
was answered by that most fearful yell, the In- 
dian war-whoop; and there was an instantane- 


ous rush of the Indians upon the work of car- | 


nage, In two minutes, every white man upon 
deck was dead or dying. Seven of the men 
were aloft, and endeavored to escape by drop- 
ying between decks and concealing themselves. 
Pans of them succeeded, and after the Indians 
had left, escaped ina boat to the shore. The 
clerk of the ship, a young man by the name of 
Lewis, was still living, though probably mor- 
tally wounded. The men endeavored to per- 
suade him to go with them; but he declined, 


saying that he was satisfied his wounds were | 


mortal, and that he was determined upon an act 
of dreadful revenge. The next day some In- 
dians put off to the ship, and the wounded Lew- 
is made signs for them to come on board. They 
went, and on boarding saw nothing of Lewis. 
He had probably retreated to the magazine. 
Other Indians went on board, till a large party 
were apparently in quiet possession. In anoth- 
er instant, 100 casks of power exploded, scat- 
tering to the winds the mangled bodies of more 
than 100 of the principal men of the Iodian na- 
tion! The four men who had escaped, were 
subsequently, while asleep, surprised by a party 
of Indians, and taken and put to death. 
{ Traveller. 





Boston Munricence. The editor of the 
Courier, a former President of the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanic Association, makes 
the following remarks on the recent noble dona~ 
tion of the Hon. Abbot Lawrence, and princely 
liberality of the Boston merchants generally : 


We have frequently had occasion to record 
acts of beneficence on the part of our merchants. 
Mest of our charitable and literary institutions 
have been recipienis of their bounty, and their 


princely liberality has been the theme of praise | 


throughout the country. But, excepting the 
donation of Col, Perkins to the Asylum for the 
Blind, we believe this is the largest sum that 
any individual has contributed to an object of 
public improvement. The stinted and parsimo- 
nious contributions which the crowned heads of 
Europe (who have untold revenues at their 
control) sometimes make for similar purposes 
and which are proudly bruited through “the 
speaking trumpet of fame,’ are truly insignifi- 
cant, when compared with the munificence of 
Perkins and Lawrence. As one among the 
oldest members of the Mechanic Association, 
we, who have labored near forty years for its 
prosperity, tender to Mr. Lawrence this public 
testimonial of our grateful sense of his patriot- 
ism, public spirit, and regard for the education, 
improvement and prosperity of that class of his 
fellow citizens to which it is our Jot to belong. 
We trust the Association will unite with us in 
this expression, and that some enduring memo- 
rial of his liberality will decorate the edifice 
about to be erected. And yet—what will more 
effectually defy the tendency of all mortal 
things to oblivion, than the knowledge and re- 
finement that will be dispensed from the school, 
where the mechanic arts will be taught and 
their principles illustrated? Granite and mar- 
ble will crumble to atoms—‘‘Gold frets the dust 
——Time rots the diamond’’—but learning, know}- 
edge, science, truath—these are indescrutable, 
for the Almighty has fixed upon them the seal 
of his own eternity. 


Such a step, he thought, | 
would be a gross violation of treaty stipulations, | 
and would inevitably lead to a war with great | 
It was eminently a question to be) 


Thorn was ad- | 


Next morning | 
the Indians came on board again, one party af- | 
| ter another, till the number had so much in- | 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS. | 
DANIELL & CO., 


201 WASHINGTON STREET, 


HAY’ G enlarged our establishment the past sea- 
son we have made extensive arrangements to re- 
ceive the most valuable stock that we have ever before 
offered, and a0 cys ne we can offer agen to 

hasers equal to any in the city, as it respecta new 
Cigtas of @ecde and eae gape hn In our 


SHAWL ROOM, 


We have all the new, rich and desirable styles of 
LONG AND SQUARE CASHMERE SHAWLS, 


and a full supply of every other kind of new and fash- 
ionable SHAWLS, 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW DRESS SILKS of all the kinds, qualities 
and prices to be found. 


EMBOSSED CENTRE TABLE AND PIANO 
COVERS. 


The best AA THIBET CLOTHS imported, and 
all other kinds of CLOAK GOODS, 
Black and blue black ALEPINES of the most ap- 


proved manufacture. 
LINEN DEPARTMENT. 


We have our usual large supply of all the best styles 
of LINENS, and as we have for many years paid par- 
ticular attention to this article, we feel sure the kinds 
we offer will not fail of giving entire sar:sfaction. We 
have every width from 1 yard to 3 yards wide. 


LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS., HOSIERY AND 
GLOVES. 


Mouseline de Laines, Cashmere Repts, Alpaccas, 
Gala Plaids, French and Ameriean Prints,and a great 
variety of other GOODS FOR DRESSES. 

Rose and Whitney BLANKETS, QUILTS, and 
every other article of 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
CASSIMERES, FLANNELS, COTTONS. 


We have always on hand every article usually want- 
ed for MOURNING, viz: Black Rombazines, Silks, 
Crapes, Veils, &c. 


As our facilities are equal to any in the Trade, we 
are enabled to sell our Goods at the lowest price, and 
we PLEDGE ourselves to sellas good a SHAWL, 
SILK, or any OTHER ARTICLE, at as low a price 
as it can be obtained at ANY OTHER STORE IN THE 
| ciTY. Purchasers may feel sure of buying CHEAP, 
| as we always mark our Goods at the lowest price they 
can be sold for. 


ONE PRICE AND SMALL PROFIT, 


is still our Motto. 


DANIELL & CO., 


201 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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TONE’S CONFERENCE HYMN BOOK.—| 
Hymns and Tunes for Vestry and Conference | 
Meetings, by Edwin M. Stone. 
| The following are among the notices of this book. 
[From the Christian World.]} 

‘There has beena great degree of satisfaction ex- | 
pressed, this last winter, with the singing at our Con- | 
ference and Prayer Meetings. This little book is well | 
adaptedgfor such meetings, for which it is mainly de- 
signed.’ 


[From the Christian Register.] 
‘This little book come? out opportanely to meet the | 
want presented by the recent re-introduction of Con- | 
gregational Singing into our places of worship. It is | 
cheap in price, of a convenient size, and contains the | 
favorite hymns and tunes, appropriately fitted to each | 
other. We would recommend its examination to those | 
who are seeking for a work of the kind.’ 
[From the Christian Examiner. ] 
‘We are much pleased with it. Something of the | 
| kind has been long wanted, and is now especially ac- | 
| ceptable, when the practice of the old and primitive | 
congregational singing is reviving among us, which is | 
sure to bring back a taste for the old, simple and de- | 
votion§l music. The book is a smal! one, modest, and | 
unpretending; but it well fulfils its design. It em- | 
braces a suthcient variety of tunes to answer the pur- | 
pose for which the publication is intended, and these, 
as well as the hymns—two or three of which are given | 
to each tune—seem to us to have been well chosen.’ 
ee by WM. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. | 
nl6 








co-partnership under the firm of HALLET, DA-| 
vis & CO., for the purpose of manufacturing Piaao | 
ortea: an 7 4 
[late Brown & Hallet, 298 Washington street, Boston | 
| would beg leave to say to our friends, and all others 
who may purchase instruments of us, we are not only 
| determined to maintain the high reputation which has 
been bestowed upon this manufactory in past years, | 
but by our united and personal attentionto business, to | 
make such improvements in. oint of tone, style of fin- 
ish, and durability, that the public will be satisfied our 
instruments are equal in every respect, if not superior | 
to any made inthis or any other city; and we can, and 
will sell first rate instruments, upon as reasonable 
terms as any other makers; and every instrument made 
by ws will be warranted, and if it does not prove as 
good as recommended, it will be made so at our ex- 
sense, or the money refunded to the purchaser. 
RUSSEL HAE&LET, 
GEORGE H. DAVIS, 
HENRY ALLEN. 
s7 tf } 


OR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S HOL. | 
IDAYS. The largest and most varied stock of | 

| SPLENDID BOOKS for persons of all ages, to ve | 
| found in the city, is at SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO’s | 
Great Book and Periodica! Store, No. 18334 Washing- 
ton street. 


ANNUALS. 

Book of Beauty: Keepsake: Drawing Room Scrap 
Boek: Juvenile Scrap Book: China I!lustrated: 
| Montgomery’s Sacred Gift, all beautifully illustrated | 
and bound in superior style, London edition; Leaflets | 
of Memory; Gift; Rose; Friendship’s Offering; | 
| Rose of Sharon; Keepsake; Casket; Opal; Haw- | 

thorne; Hyacinth; Juvenile Gem; Love Gift; Na-| 
ture’s Gem, with fine steel and cot’d plates, and bound 
| in elegant style, American edition. 

| POPULAR RELIGIOUS AND MISCEL- 
{ LANEOUS WORKS. 

Charlov'* El.zabeth’s, Mrs Sigourney’s, Mrs Ellis’a, 
|Mrs Hoflanu s, Agnes Strickland’s, and Hannah | 
|More’s Works; Gems of Sacred Poetry; Autumn} 
Flowers; Buck on Resurrection; Notes on | 
|New Testament; Macauley’s, Scott’s, Wilson’s, | 
Stephens’s :.nd Sidney Smith’s Miscellanies; Me- 
| moirs of Margaret and Lucretia Davidson, &c. &c. 
JUVENILE WORKS. 


A very large and splendid variety. 
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| 
iT? GERMAN STUDENTS. Follen’s Practical 
F 


Grammar of the German Language. 

‘ollen’s German Reader, for Beginners. 

Follen’s German Grammar and Reader are consid- | 
ered to be the best works of the kind in use. The} 
| second and third editions of the Grammar were both 
| greatly improved, by correctious and additional rales 
and illustrations, by the author; since which, the 
| work has passed through several editions, and has 
been introduced into Harvard University. The Ger- 
/man Reader, also, has been repeatedly printed; and 
| its popularity is constantly increasing. 
| New editions published and for sale at SIMP- 
|KINS’S Book and Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremont 
| Row. n2 


} 
} 





} EW CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW- 
ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 
No. 81 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings 
and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
‘terns; Super three ply, Damask, Twilled and Striped 
| Venetian; Superfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
| Ingrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- 
| pets ofall widths; Rich Figured Bockings; Hearth 
| Rugs, Door Mats; @arpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval 
| cad Monet Stair Rods, etc. ete. All of which com- 
prise one of the most extensive assortments in this city, 
and will be sold at the way lowest inarket prices. Pur- 
chasers are invited to call and examine for themselves, 
a29 





ELLS’ SERMONS. Subscribers tothe volume 
of Sermons by the late Rev. G. W. Wells, ave 
informed that the book is now ready. Those holding 
subscription papers are requested to send them at once 
to the Publisher. As the edition is small, subscribers 
should call for the copies early. The volume com- 
prises 290 pages, 16mo—price to subscribers 60 cts. 
. WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 
n9 118 Washington st. 





O. 9, PRESENTATION BOOKS. NEW 
COLORED TOYS. Little Poems, with good 
morals, translated from the German. Part second do 
do do. Story of Little Sarah and her Grandmother’s 
Johnnycake; Mrs Prim and her son Jim; Picture 
Alphabet; Remarkable Story of Chicken Little. 
hese little books are not only intended to please 
the eye, and give amusement to children, but also to 
assistin the cultivation of good affections. 
Published by T. H. CARTER & CO., 1184 Wash- 
dla 


ington st. 





LOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, AND 
TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS may be obtained at 
KIMBALL’S, 28 Washington street, at the lowest 
prices. Just received, a good assortment of low 
priced STOUT CASSIMERES, suitable for il 


wear. 





D Byatt ig’s. PAPER. A new supply of ruled and 
plain Letter Paper, a good article Lah deamon, 
For sale at SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationery 
Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. d7 














PIANO FORTES. The subscribers have formed al 
Astor in 1810, for the purpose of making a set- | 














an rene er ora 

















EBSTER’S AMERICAN DICTIONARY—2 oe 
These — ane — eee MEDICATED 
re ter's Dictionary without abrid | , 
ment, containing the whole vocabulary of the Quarto Vapor Bath Establishment, 


edition, with corrections, improvements, and several 

additional words—to which is added, in the 

words ‘pated wy the aude a first ; in 

1843, since his nda : opeencte: 
BRITISH NOTICES. 


cary of Marin is an extract fromthe Liverpool Mer- 
. . 
y far the best English Dictionary—indeed . 
ly one to which seal can now be ada as an —— 
ty—is Webster’s; an American i 
in London, in two quarto volumes. 
Ths a James Martineau. 
t merican Dictionary of Dr Webster is as great 
an improvement on Johnson’s Dictionary, I 
ae wien nary, as the latter 
Professor Jamieson, of Edinburgh. 
It will s sede every other book in the same de- 
partment of letters. [Cambridge Independent Press. 


[From Heman Humphrey, D.D., Pres. of Amherst 
3 College.) 
Bs Webster’s American Dictjgnary of the English 
Anguage is an honor to the oolty which gave him 
birth—to the age and to the lan which it so ad- 
mirab'y traces up to its etymological sources—so skil- 
fully analyzes, and so happily explains. 
[From Rey Dr Wayland, President of Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 
Thave always considered Dr Webster’s works in 
Xicography as surpassed ia fullness and accuracy 
by none in our language. 








We regard it as a great improvement on all the 
works which have preceded it. The etymological 
department throws new and striking light on the history 
of language; the vocabulary is enlarged by the addi- 
tion of many thousand words, comprising the techni- 
cal words and the arts; words not found in any other 
dictionaries, and many <f them the words for the pre- 
cise meaning of which the general reader is most fre- 
quently ata loss ;—the orthography of several classes 
of words, instead of following cumbrous and obsolete 
modes of spelling, is conformed to the present usage of 
the best writers; and the definitions have a charac- 
ter of discrimination, copiousness, perspicuity, and 
accuracy, not found, we believe, in any «ther dictiona- 


ASYLUM FOR THE gjc: 
CK, 
No. 12 Franklin Street, Boston 
R. M. M. MILES would respectfully jy, 
public, that his house is situated in ons inform the 
t, quiet and central streeta inthe chy, bet trg ng 
f to tir sae: 
the invalid. Patients are always under tie ation of 
care, and can be boarded at areasonable ra ‘winediate 


may wish to remain at his house. Al) sa eshoy 


» Fepub- | ronize this establishment can depend Th Pat 
medical treatment; and every bes cate will he 
render their situation pleasant, and to effect a 


h 
used to 
the shortest possible time. Sure in 


He has likewi i 
B.Mitjmmsnin 


tes who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this 


celebrated Vapor Bath, or who ma require medi 
do be waited upon b Peres, ating Female on 
tendants and the best of Nurses. Their department ig 


entirely disconnected from that of the G 

entlemen, 
Dr iililes has made the study of Medicated Baths 
we o his medical education: and he has found b 
Beh experience, that the Whitlaw Medicat : 


upon the human system; and in Connecti that preys 
appropriate aislishobes it will effect a ae eet 
inallcases within “be reach of human skid; and ithas * 
proved aremedy ia hundreds of cases, when every thi 
else has faile - Thisis particularly the case with 

ronic diseases, like the following, viz: salt rheum 
scrofula, rhematism, t, palsy, neuralgia, tic dolo- 
Feux, nervous irritability, painfuland diseased eyes 
sore throat, diseases of the liver, dyspepsia, costive- 
ness, pimpled face, ring worms, erysipe as, obstinate 
glandular affections, dropsy, consumption, (phtisis pal- 
monalis,) deafness, asthma, catar rh, leprosy, shouie 
gravel, female complaints in general, anc al) cutaneous 

iseases. The lungs are readily reached by inhalin 
the vapor of the Bath, and this will often senleen 
them to health. The vapor of the materials used 
cleanses and strengthens the skin, that extensive organ 
which nature has provided for removing injurious mat 
ter from the system. 

The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed 

at luxury by many who have noparticular disease, 





ry of the English language. 
The foregoing commendation is signed by Jeremiah 
Day. S.T.D., LL.D., President of Yale College ; 
Simeon Baldwin, late Judge of the Superior 


Court; David Daggett, LL.D., Professor of Law! the use of them 


in Yale College,and Judge of the Superior Court, 
Benjamin Silliman, M.D. LL.D., Professor of 
Chemistry, &c., Yale College; Rev Nathaniel 
W. Taylor, 8.1.D, Professor of Didactic Theol- 
gy, Yale College; James L. Kingsley, Chauncey 
A. Goodrich, Denison Olmsted, Professors in 
Yale College; Leonard Woods, Moses Stuart, 
Ralph Emerson, Prof 3 in Theological Semi- 
nary, Andover; Joshua Bates, DD. President of 
Middlebury College; Rev John Hough, Rev W. 
C. Fowler, Edward Turner, Professors in Mid- 
dlebury College. 





A most valuable work and eminently deserving of 
public patronage. Joun Henry Hovart, 
Bishop of Prot. Epis. Charch, N. Y. 


A very valuable addition to our lexicography, and 
deserves the patronage of the American people. 
Joseru Story, 

Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and Professor of Law in the University of Cam- 
bridge. e 

I agree with Mr Justice Story in the sentiments he 
has expressed; and am satisfied that an attempt to re- 
duce into asystem the doubtful orthograp y of the lan- 
guage, and to diminish the number of its anomalies, 
would meet with the approbation of the public, and 


being far eupeFior to any other kind of Bath. They 
are varied, to adapt them to various constitutions and 
diseases ; andthey may be advantageously taken by all, 
trom the mostathletic and robust, down to the mostdel- 
icate and feeble, without apprehension of taking cold;, 
p f provine # tonic, and consequently in- 
vigorating and fortifying the system; butt y should 
be saved from the hands of quacks and ignorant men, 
with as much care as we would rescue pearls from the 
trampling of smine. They are highly recommended by 
some of the fif¥€ Physicians in this country and in Eu. 
rope. Patieats can take them under the advice of thei, 
own Physicians,and rely npontheir directions being 
rigidly adhered to. | 
e 13 agent for the sale of Hicks & Miner's 
Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated in 9 
few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret of 
Iodine, Soda and Potash; Vegetables and essentia 
oils. It contains allthe elements of its operation with 
in itself—It is we]] recommended by Physicians of the 
highest standing throughout the country—Patronizec 
by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat 
isfaction wherever it has heen introduced. Circulars 
containing certificatesand directionsare furnished witk 
each Bath. 
These Baths can be administered to persons who 
may be confined at their houses inthe city and vicinity 





that no one is better qualified for the task than Dr 
Webster. WiLtiam Crancu, 
Chief Judge of the Circuit Court of the U. States 
in the District of Columbia. 

The undersigned most cheerfully express their ap- 
probation of Dr Webster’s Dictionary, and their wish 
that it may be generally adopted by literary men as a 
book of reference, and become the standard lexicon of 
the colleges, academies and schools of our country. 
David Hosack, LL.D. President of Ruigers Medical 

Coll; Rev Thomas DeWitt, D.D., Rev John Knox, 

D.D., Rev James Milnor, D.D., Rev James M. 

Mathews, D.D., John W. Francis, M.D., Prof. Ob- 

stet, Rudgers Medical Col; Ogden Edwards, Judge 

of Circuit Court, State of NY., Jacob Radcliffe, late 

Mayor of New York, and Judge Sup Court; James 

Tallmadge, late Lieut. Gov. of the State of N. Y.; 

Samuel L. Kaapp, Coun at Law, and author of Lec- 

tures on American Literature; Seth P. Staples, 

Coun at Law; Rev Wm Patton, Ansel W. Ives, M. 

D., George Griffia, Coun at Law; Rev Gardiner 

Spring, OD., Samuel t&. Mierett, LL.D., Joseph 

M. Smith,MD. ProfofTheo and Prac Med; Anthony 

Dey, Coun at Law; Wm Johnson, Coun at Law, Re- 

porter of Cases, &c.; John Anthon, Coun at Law. 

We make Dr Webster’s Dictionary our general 
standard of orthography, and would cordially recom- 
mend its adoption iu schools and seminaries of learn- 
ing. 

Rev Austin Dickinson, Editor of the National Preach- 
er: Wm L. Stone, Francis Hall, and Robert C. 
Sands, Editors of the N. Y. Spectator and Com- 
mercial Adv; Sidney E. Morse, Editor of N. Y. 
Observer; Gerard Hallock, Ed Jour Com.; Amos 
Butler, Ed of the Mer Advertiser; John Lang, Ed 
of N. Y. Gazette: Michael Burnham, Ed of Eve 
Post: Absalom Peters, Editor of the Home Mis- 
sionary and American Pastor’s Journal: Wm C, 
Brownlee, Editor of the Magazine of the Ref Dutch 
Church: Edward Thompson, Ed of Eve Journal. 


It is a work of profound investigation, and does infi- 
nite honer to the philological learning and general 
literature of this country. 

CHANCELLOR Kent. 


Published and sold by G. & C. MERRIAM, Spring- 
field, Mass: and for sale by Mark H. Newman, New 
York: Carey & Hart, Philadelphia: Little & Brown, 
and B. 3. Muzzey, Boston. eop8w j4 


Ceres PSALMS AND HYNNS.— 
X JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
thirty-sixth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P, 
Greenwood. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns 1s universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The foltowing are some of the societies and townsin 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev 
J. Pierpont; ) Second Society, (Rev C. Robbins; ) New 
South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev Dr Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev Mr Cool- 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
(Rev Dr Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.(Rev Mr Farley; ) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, W. 
Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 
chester, Marshfield, V atertowo, Brookfield, Brighton, 
Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, | 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, pare’ 
Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, 
Bedford, Greenficld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- 
lerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Sterling, Mass; 
Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. H; Portland, Hal- 
lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct; 
totccbeoy woreidvce, “ Y; Providence, Newport, R. 

; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; 
Allton,1il; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; andmany 
other societies in New England and the Southern and 
Western States. r 

The book was enlarged tpon publication of the six- 
teeath edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 

ap27 tf 








HE BOSTON SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN 

BOOK. The Pablisher would inform his friends 
dod the publie that the third edition of the ‘Sunda 
School Hymn Book,’ has just been issued. It will 
need no higher recommendation than the facet that it 
was prepared by Lewis G. Pray, Esq., an active agent 
of ‘the Sunday School Society,’ and recommended b 
the said Society, and already introduced into the fol- 
lowing Sunday Schools. 

In Boston, viz: Rev Mr Waterston’s Chapel, How- 
ard Sunday School, Rev Mr Barrett’s School, West 
Church Sunday School, Suffolk Street Chapel School, 
Rev Mr Huntington’s School, Bethel Sunday School, 

Rev Mr Taylor’s,) Hawes Place mig arpa So, 

oston; Farm School on Thompson’s Island; School 
of the Ministry at Large, Providence; Needham Sun- 
day School; Rey Mr Sanger’s, Dover; Rev M: Briggs, 
Dover; Rev Mr Os » Cohassett; Rev Mr Bart- 
lett, Marblehead; Rev Mr Furness, Philadelphia; 
Rev Mr Eliot, St Louis, Mo.; and sundiy others whose 
names may hereafter be given. Bees ks 

N. B. Those wishing copies for examination will 
supplied on appiication, eae — subscriber is confi- 

it wi ceptable . 
dent it will be an ac SENS GREENE, 
Sunday School Depository, 


nl6 124 Washington st. 





OARD WANTED. A gentleman and his wife, 
B with an infant child, with for Board in a private 
family, or where there are but few boarders. 

A parlor and chamber or a chamber and bed-room 
adjoining, will be required. A line addressed to M. 
N., through this office, will receive immediate atten- 
tion. 





RIVATE DEVOTION. Exercises. for Private 
Devotion, by the author of Pious Thoughts, &c., 

second edition, just published and for sale at SIMP- 

KINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. d28 


ULFINCH’S LAYS OF THE GOSPEL. Lays 

of the Gos Is, by s. G. Bulfinch. es 
and for sale JAMES MUNROE & +> 134 
Washington, opposite School st. jul 





- REFERENCES. 
Phineas Capen, Esq, Probate Office, Boston. 
Nathaniel Rogers, Marlboro’ Hotel, % 
George G. Smith, 186 Washington street, ad 
John N. Bradley, 16 State streei, +s 
L. A. Huntington, 76 Washington street, és 
Samuel! H. Gregory, 25 Court street, Lac 
A. Ball, M. D., 34 Tremont Row, ‘s 
J. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, ss 
E. G. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, ss 


Daniel Mano, M. D., 20 Washington street, Salem. 

Kimball & Butterfield, Editors of the Essex County 
Whig,9 North Common street, Lynn. 

S. Newman, Esq, Newburyport. 

Philip Cushing, 7 
my25 





HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS.— 
WrtiiaM Crossy, 118 Washington street, has 
for sale, an unusually large and complete assortment 
of Books, Games, &c. of all kinds, suitable for Holi- 
day Presents. 
—AMONG THEM ARE— 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ANNUALS.— 
The Drawing Room Scrap Book; Friendship’s Of- 
fering; Forget-me-Not; Juvenile Scrap Book; The 
Gift; Leaflets of Memory; The Opal; Rose of Sha- 
ron; Hawthorne ; Keepsake ; Rose; Hyacinth; Ju- 
venile Gem; Youth’s Keepsake; Annualette; Casket; 
| Love Gift; Literary Souvenir; Boys’ and Girls’ An 
| nual, &c. &e. 

ELEGANTLY BOUND AND ILLUSTRATEL 
WORKS. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage; Montgome 
jry’s Sacred Gift; Scott’s Poems; Cowper; Milton; 

Moore; Byron; Heman’s; Burns; Sigourney; Perci 
val; Thompson’s Seasons; Oracles trom the Poets 
Lady of the Lake; Marmion; Last Minstrel; Shaks- 
peare’s Poems and Sonnets; Pilgrim’s Progress; 
| Christian Ballads; British Ballads; Cowper’s Task: 
Poets and Poetry of England; Burke’s Works; Poe 
try of Flowers; Lady’s Book of Flowers and Poetry; 
Spencer’s Works; Willis’s Poems; Deserted Bride; 
American Poet’s Gift, &e. &e. 

MINIATURE POETS. Scott, Hemans, Howitt 
Southey, Moore, Sigourney, Cowper, Thompson, Kirk 
White, Barton, Keble, Soutien. Goldsmith, Gray 
Wordsworth, &e. &c. 

STANDARD WORKS. Shakspeare, Milton, By 
ron, Johnson’s Works, Boswell’s Johnson, Prescott’ 
Mexico, Ferdinand and Isabella, Follen’s Works 
Channing’s Works, &c. &e. 

JUVENILES. I will be a Gentleman, Stories for 
Children, by Mrs Cleveland, Prize Story Book, Child’s 
Delight; Tamed and Untamed; Favorite Scholar, 
The Robins, Turns of Fortune, Geneveive and Mar- 
celin, The Clockmaker, Setilers in Canada, Old M’- 
chael and Young Maurice, Mrs Hofland’s Works, Lit- 
Ue Book of Knowledge, Mamma’s Birthday, Fido 
New Stories for Boys and Girls, Child’s Gem, St 
Nicholas Annual, &c. &c. 

NEW GAMES FOR CHILDREN. The Race 
of Improvement, by the author of the at ay 
The Strife of Genius, by the author of ‘I will bea Gen- 
tleman,’ The Pickwick Cards, Characteristics, The 
Merrv Cards, Master Rodbury and his Pupils, Ameri- 
can Eagle, Star Spangled Banner, Mansion of Hap- 
piness, &c. &e. 

The above comprises but a small part of the exten- 
sive variety of Holiday Presents. 

For sale by WILLIAM CROSBY, 118 Washing- 
on st. dl4 











HE CHAPEL HYMN BOOK, prepared for we 
Thin the Chapels of the Ministers at Large. 

It is also well suited for vestry and social meetings, 
and for Sunday Schools. ; 

It contains 437 Hymns, an Index of first lines, also 
an index of subjects; price $2,75 per doz. Published 
by 8. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. dl4 











WATERMAN’'S PATENT 
PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 

AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN, 

At 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court streets. 
HOSE about to adopt the healthy practice of daily 
ablation, will find the above the easiest, cheapest 
and quickest method of performing the operation. 7 

Those on the eve of house-keeping will find at : 1 
establishment every thing appertaining to the ee sen 
department, with catalogues to facilitate in making 


ir selection, and are respectfully invited to ca i. 
gos tee r NATHL: WATERMAN. 











OFFICE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 
AND 
RELIGIOUS MISUCELLAWNY; 
aT 
WM. CROSBY’S, 
118 Washington Street, Boston. 


T. HOMER, 
No. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
POCKET BOOK MANUFA CTURER, 
ND Importer and Dealer of French, English and 

A German Fancy Goods, Toys, &c. &c. 

N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. : 

§G- Remember that the name is in Porcelain, ov" 
he door—opposite the Washington House. 16 











° JOHN 8S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 
§G- Sails made on the most reasonable terms 


warranted in all respects at the shortest nation. 18 


CHRISTIAN RE GISTED 


BY DAVID REED, 
At 1 Water Street, Boston. 
le in ** 


E .-Turex Dortars, payab 
nem Two DoLLaRs AND FirtyY Cents | 





+4 in ad 
Paro individuala or paps =e hy Pay | in advance !t 
meg es 2 sixth ; deve ye te at the discre joo 
of the i) all arrearage s are paid. 

Alle as letters of 
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